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THE GOVERNMENT LOANS OF 1864. 


I. The Ten-Forty Loan Act of March, 1864. II. The Four Hundred 
Million Loan Act of June 30, 1864. 


Tue new loan acts of the year 1864 form an important part of the 
legislation of the times. In pursuance of the act of June, 1864, the 
Secretary of the Treasury invites bids for government bonds and Treasury 
notes, which offer favorable terms to capitalists. The balance of the ten- 
forty loan is also on the market at par. Of the latter loan there had been 
issued up to the 16th August, $75,868,800. We furnish to our readers 
acopy of that act, also a copy of the act of June 30, 1864, known as 
the four hundred million act, under which there had been issued three 
year Treasury notes at 7 3-10 interest, $14,291,950, and three year com- 
pound interest notes at six per cent., amounting to $26,360,000. 

The obvious advantages which the proposed Treasury notes possess 
are—first, the high rate of interest for a government security ; and sec- 
ondly, that they are convertible, at or before maturity, into six per cent. 
bonds, the principal and interest of which will be payable in coin, The 
denominations of the new Treasury notes will range from fifty dollars to 
five thousand dollars each, thus giving opportunities to the small as well 
as the large capitalist to invest his surplus means in a substantial security. 
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THE LOAN ACTS OF 1864. 


I. The Ten-Forty Act of March, 1864. Il. The Four Hundred Million 
Act of June, 1864. Til. The Special Income Tux Law. IV. The 
Patriotic Loan of 1864. 


I. Tue Ten-Forty Loan or tue Unitep Srares, 


An Act supplementary to an Act, entitled “ An Act to provide Ways and 
Means jor the support of the Government,” approved March third, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-three. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That in lieu of so much of the 
loan authorized by the act of March third, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, to which this is supplementary, the Secretary of the Treasury is 


authorized to borrow, from time to time, on the credit of the United 
States, not exceeding two hundred millions of dollars during the current 
fiscal year, and to prepare and issue therefor coupon or registered bonds 
of the United States, bearing date March first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-four, or any subsequent period, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
government after any period not less than five years, and payable at any 
period not more than forty years from date, in coin, and of such denomi- 
nations as may be found expedient, not less than fifty dollars, bearing 
interest not exceeding six per centum a year, payable on bonds not over 
one hundred dollars, annually, and on all other bonds semi-annually, in 
coin: and he may dispose of such bonds at any time, on such terms as 
he may deem most advisable, for lawful money of the United States; or, 
at his discretion, for Treasury notes, certificates of indebtedness, or cer- 
tificates of deposit, issued under any act of Congress; and all bonds 
issued under this act shall be exempt from taxation by or under State or 
municipal authority. And the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay the 
necessary expenses of the preparation, issue and disposal of such bonds 
out of any money in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, but the 
amount so paid shall not exceed one-half of one per centum of the amount 
of the bond so issued and disposed of. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to issue to persons who subscribed on or before the 
twenty-first day of January, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, for bonds 
redeemable, after five years, and payable twenty years from date, and 
have paid into the Treasury the amount of their subscriptions, the bonds 
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by them respectively subscribed for, not exceeding eleven millions of 
dollars; notwithstanding that such subscriptions may be in excess of five 
hundred millions of dollars ; and the bonds so issued shall have the same 
force and effect as if issued under the provisions of the act “to authorize 
the issue of United States notes and for other purposes,” approved Feb- 
ruary twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, 


Approved March 3, 1864. 


IL Act autHorizinc a Loan or Four Hunprep Muitiions or Dot- 
LARS, APPROVED JUNE 30, 1864. 


An Act to provide Ways and Means for the support of the Government, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized to borrow, from time to time, 
on the credit of the United States, four hundred millions of dollars, and 
to issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United States, re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the government, after any period not less 
than five nor more than thirty years, or, if deemed expedient, made pay- 
able at any period not more than forty years from date. And said bonds 
shall be of such denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
direct, not less than fifty dollars, and bear an annual interest not exceed- 
ing six per centum, payable semi-annually in coin. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury may dispose of such bonds, or any part thereof, and of 
any bonds commonly known as five-twenties remaining unsold, in the 
United States, or if he shall find it expedient, in Europe, at any time, on 
such terms as he may deem most advisable, for lawful money of the 
United States, or, at his discretion, for Treasury notes, certificates of in- 
debtedness, or certificates of deposit issued under any act of Congress, 
And all bonds, Treasury notes, and other obligations of the United States, 
shall be exempt from taxation by or under State or municipal authority. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may issue on the credit of the United States, and in lieu of an equal 
amount of bonds authorized by the preceding section, and as a part of 
said loan, not exceeding two hundred millions of dollars, in Treasury 
notes of any denomination not less than ten dollars, payable at any time 
not exceeding three years from date; or, if thought more expedient, re- 
deemable at any time after three years from date, and bearing interest 
not exceeding the rate of seven and three-tenths per centum, payable in 
lawful money at maturity, or, at the discretion of the Secretary, semi- 
annually, And the said ‘Treasury notes may be disposed of by the See- 
retary of the Treasury on the best terms that can be obtained, for law- 
ful money; and such of them as shall be made payable, principal and 
interest, at maturity, shall be a legal tender to the same extent as United 
States notes for their face value, excluding interest, and may be paid to 
any creditor of the United States at their face value, excluding interest, 
or to any creditor willing to receive them at par, including interest ; and 
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any Treasury notes issued under the authority of this act may be made 
convertible, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, into any 
bonds issued under the authority of this act. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury may redeem and cause to be cancelled and destroyed any Trea. 
sury notes or United States notes heretofore issued under authority of 
previous acts of Congress, and substitute, in lieu thereof, an equal amount 
of Treasury notes such as are authorized by this act, or of other United 
States notes: Provided, That the total amount of bonds and Treasury 
notes authorized by the first and second sections of this act shall not ex- 
ceed four hundred millions of dollars, in addition to the amounts hereto. 
fore issued; nor shall the total amount of United States notes, issued or 
to be issued, ever exceed four hundred millions of dollars, and such addi- 
tional sum, not exceeding fifty milliuns of dollars, as may be temporarily 
required for the redemption of temporary loans; ner shall any Treasury 
note bearing interest, issued under this act, be a legal tender in payment 
or redemption of any notes issued by any bank, banking association, or 
banker, calculated or intended to circulate as money. 


Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That the interest on all bonds here- 
tofore issued, payable annually, may be paid semi-annually ; and in lieu 
of such bonds authorized to be issued, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue bonds bearing interest, payable semi-annually. And he maj aiso 
issue, in exchange for Treasury notes heretofore issued, bearing seven and 
three-tenths per centum interest, besides the six per centum bonds here- 
tofore authorized, like bonds of all the denominations in which such 
Treasury notes have been issued; and the interest on such Treasury 
notes after maturity shall be paid in lawful money, and they may be ex- 
changed for such bonds at any time within three months from the date 
of notice of redemption by the Secretary of the Treasury, after which 
the interest on such Treasury notes shall cease. And so much of the 
law approved March third, eighteen hundred and sixty-four, as limits the 
loan authorized therein to the current fiscal year, is hereby repealed; and 
the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to borrow money and issue 
therefor bonds or notes, conferred by the first section of the act of March 
third, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, entitled “An act to provide 
ways and means for the support of the government,” shall cease on and 
after the passage of this act, except so far as it may effect [affect] sev- 
enty-five millions of bonds already advertised. 


Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may authorize the receipt, as a temporary loan, of United States notes, or 
the notes of national banking associations on deposit for not less than thirty 
days, in sums of not less than fifty dollars, by any of the assistant trea- 
surers of the United States, or depositories designated for that purpose, 
other than national banking associations, who shall issue certificates of 
deposit in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
_ bearing interest not exceeding six per centum annually, and payable at 
' any time after the term of deposit, and after ten days’ subsequent notice, 
unless time and notice. be waived by the Secretary of the Treasury ; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury may increase the interest on deposits at 
less than six per centum to that rate, or, on ten days’ notice to deposit- 
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ors, may diminish the rate of interest as the public interest may require ; 
but the aggregate of such deposits shall not exceed one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars; and the Secretary of the Treasury may issue, 
and shall hold in reserve for payment of such deposits, United States 
notes, not exceeding fifty millions of dollars, including the amount already 
applied in such payment; and the United States notes, so held in re- 
serve, shall be used only when needed, in his judgment, for the prompt 
payment of such deposits on demand, and shall be withdrawn and placed 
again in reserve as the amount of deposits shall again increase. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may issue notes of the fractions of a dollar as now used for currency, in 
such form, with such inscriptions, and with such safeguards against coun- 
terfeiting, as he may judge best, and provide for the engraving and pre- 
paration, and for the issue of the same, as well as of all other notes and 
bonds, and other obligations, and shall make such regulations for the re- 
demption of said fractional notes and other notes when mutilated or de- 
faced, and for the receipt of said fractional notes in payment of debts to 
the United States, except for customs, in such sums, not over five dollars, 
as may appear to him expedient; and it is hereby declared, that all laws 
and parts of laws applicable to fractional notes engraved and issued as 
herein authorized, apply equally and with like force to all the fractional 
notes heretofore authorized, whether known as postage currency or other- 
wise, and to postage stamps issued as currency; but the whole amount 
of all descriptions of notes or stamps less than one dollar issued as cur- 
rency, Shall not exceed fifty millions of dollars. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the coupon and registered 
bonds shall be in such form and bear such inscriptions as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may direct, and shall be signed by the Register of the 
Treasury, or for the Register, by such person or persons as may be spe- 
cially designated for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall bear, as evidence of lawful issue, the imprint of the seal of the 
Treasury Department, to be made under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in a room set apart especially and exclusively for that 
purpose, under the care of some person appointed directly by him. And 
the coupons attached to such bonds shall bear the engraved signature of 
the Register of the Treasury, and such other device or safeguard against 
counterfeiting as the Secretary may approve; and it is hereby declared 
that all bonds heretofore issued, bearing the signature of the Register, 
shall have the same force, effect and validity as if signed also by the 
Treasurer; and all bonds bearing the signature of the Register, erroneously 
described as Treasurer of the United States, shall have the same force, 
effect and validity as if his official designation had been correctly stated ; 
and all coupons bearing the engraved signature of the Register of the 
Treasury in office at the time when such signatures were authorized and 
engraved, shall have full force, validity and effect, notwithstanding such 
Register may have subsequently ceased to hold office as such, when 
issued in connection with bonds duly authorized and signed by or for the 
successor or successors of said Register. And the Treasury notes and 
United States notes authorized by this act shall be in such form as the 
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Secretary of the Treasury shall direct, and shall bear the written or ep. 
graved signatures of the Treasurer of the United States and the Regis. 
ter of the Treasury, and shall have printed upon them such statements, 
showing the amount of accrued or accruing interest and the character of 
the notes, as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; and shal] 
bear as a further evidence of lawful issue, the imprint of the seal of the 
Treasury Department, to be made under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as before directed. . 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to issue, upon such terms and under such regula- 
tions as he may from time to time prescribe, registered bonds in ex- 
change for, and in lieu of, any coupon bonds which have been or may 
hereatter be lawfully issued ; such registered bonds to be similar in ail 
respects to the registered bonds issued under the acts authorizing the issue 
of the coupon bonds offered for exchange. And for all mutilated, de- 
faced, or endorsed coupon or other bonds presented to the Department, 
the Sceretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue, upon terms and 
under regulations as aforesaid, and in substitution therefor, other bonds 
of like or equivalent issues. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and required to make and issue, from time to time, 
such instructions, rules and regulations, to the several collectors, receivers, 
depositories, officers and others, who may receive Treasury notes, United 
States notes, or other securities in behalf of the United States, or who 
may be in any way engaged or employed in the preparation and issue of 
the same, as he shall deem best calculated to promote the public conve- 
nience and security, and to protect the United States as well as indi- 
viduals from fraud or loss. 

Sec. 9, And be it further enacted, That the necessary expenses of en- 
graving, printing, preparing and issuing the United States notes, Treas- 
ury notes, fractional notes and bonds, hereby authorized, and of dispos- 
ing of the same to subscribers and purchasers, shall be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; but the whole 
amount thereof shall not exceed one per centum on the amount of notes 
and bonds issued. 


Sxc. 10. And be it further enacted, That if any person or persons shall 
falsely make, forge, counterfeit or alter, or cause or procure to be falsely 
made, forged, counterfeited or altered, any obligation or security of the 
United States, or shall pass, utter, publish or sell, or attempt to pass, 
utter, publish or sell, or shall bring into the United States from any 
foreign place with intent to pass, utter, publish or sell, or shall have or 
keep in possession or conceal, with intent to utter, publish or sell any such 
false, forged, counterfeited or altered obligation, or other security, with in- 
tent to deceive or defraud, or shall knowingly aid or assist in any of the 
acts aforesaid, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of felony, 
and shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, and by imprisonment and confinement at hard 
= not exceeding fifteen years, according to the aggravation of the 
offence. 
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Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That if any person having control, 
custody or possession of any plate or plates from which any obligation 
or other security, or any part thereof, shall have been printed, or which 
may have been prepared by direction from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purpose of printing any such obligation or other security, or 
any part thereof, shall use such plate or plates, or knowingly suffer 
the same to be used for the purpose of printing any such or similar 
obligation or other security, or any part thereof, except such as shall 
be printed for the use of the United States, by order of the proper 
officer thereof; or, if any person shall engrave, or cause or procure 
to be engraved, or shall aid or assist in engraving, any plate or 
plates in the likeness or similitude of any plate or plates designed 
for the printing of any such obligation or other security, or any part 
thereof, or shall vend or sell any such plate or plates, or shall bring 
into the United States from any foreign place any such plate or plates, 
except under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury or other 
roper officer, or with any other intent, or for any other purpose, in 
either case than that such plate or plates shall be used for the printing of 
such notes, bonds, coupons or other obligations or securities, or some 
part or parts thereof, for the use of the United States, or shall have in 
his control, custody or possession, any metallic plate engraved after the 
similitude of any plate from which any such obligation or other security, 
orany part or parts thereof, shall have been printed, with intent to use such 
plate or plates, or cause or suffer the same to be used in forging or counter- 
feiting any such obligation or other security, or any part or parts thereof, 
orshall have in his custody or possession, except under authority from the 
Secretary of the Treasury or other proper officer, any obligation or other 
secnrity, engraved and printed after the similitude of any obligation or 
other security issued under the authority of the United States, with in- 
tent to sell or otherwise use the same; or, if any person shall print, pho- 
tograph, or in any other manner make or execute, or cause to be printed, 
photographed, or in any manner made or executed, or shall aid in printing, 
photographing, making or executing any engraving, photograph or other 
print or impression in the likeness or similitude of any obligation or other 
security, orany part or parts thereof, or shall vend or sell any such engrav- 
ing, photograph, print or other impression, except to the United States, or 
shall bring into the United States from any foreign place any such engrav- 
ing, photograph, print or other impression, except by the direction of some 
proper officer of the United States, or shall have or retain in his custody 
or possession, after a distinctive paper shall have been adopted by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for obligations and other securities of the United 
States, any similar paper adapted to the making of any such obligation 
or other security, except under authority of the Secretary of the Treasury 
orsome other proper officer of the United States, every person so offend- 
ing shall be deemed guilty of a felony, and shall, on conviction thereof, 
be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprison- 
ment and confined at hard labor, not exceeding fifteen years, or by both, 
in the discretion of the court. 


Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That if any person shall have or 
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retain in his or her custody, possession or control, without the written 
authority or warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, or of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, any 
engraved or transferred plate, block or electrotype, or any die, roll or 
other original work used in making or preparing any plate, block or 
electrotype, or any plate, block or electrotype prepared or made after 
the similitude of any plate, block or electrotype from which any obliga- 
tion or other security authorized to be issued by any act of Congress, or 
any part thereof, has been or may hereafter be printed, or shall use, or 
cause or knowingly suffer the same to be used, in forging or counterfeit- 
ing any such obligation or other security, or shall print, or cause to be 
printed, any bronzed or gilt letters or devices, or shall print, or cause to 
be printed, any letters, figures or devices with green ink, or any green 
color or pigment upon any note, bond or other representative of value 
intended or adapted to be used as a currency or a circulating medium, 
every such person, being thereof convicted, by due course of law, shall 
be deemed guilty of felony, and shall be imprisoned and kept at hard 
labor for a term not more than ten years, and fined in a sum not more 
than ten thousand dollars: Provided, That nothing in this act shall 
affect any prosecution pending, or any civil or criminal liabilities in- 
curred under any former act: Provided, further, That the foregoing 
provisions of this section shall not be held or construed to deprive any 
person of the right to retain in his eustody and possession and use, for 
any lawful purpose, any engraved or transterred plate, block or electro- 
type, or any die, roll or other original work as aforesaid, which had been 
used by him in printing or engraving bank notes or other obligations be- 
fore being used in printing any obligation or other security authorized 
to be issued by any act of Congress; nor shall any of said foregoing 
provisions be held or construed to prohibit or restrain the lawful use by 
any person of any ink, color or pigment, the exclusive right to which 
has been secured to any such person by letters patent which are still in 
force. 


Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the words “ obligation or 
other security of the United States,” used in this act, shall be held to 
include and mean all bonds, coupons, national currency, United States 
notes, Treasury notes, fractional notes, checks for money of authorized 
officers of the United States, certificates of indebtedness, certificates of 
deposit, stamps and other representatives of value, of whatever denomina- 
tion, which have been or may be issued under any act of Congress. 


Approved June 30, 1864. 


Ill. Tue Sprcrat Income Tax. 
Joint Resolution imposing a Special Income Duty. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assemblid, That in addition to the income 
duty already imposed by law, there shall be levied, assessed and col- 
lected, on the first day of October, eightcen hundred and sixty-four, a 
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special income duty upon the gains, profits or income for the year end- 
ing the thirty-first day of December, and preceding the time herein 
named, by levying, assessing, and collecting said duty of all persons re- 
siding within the United States, or of citizens of the United States resid- 
ing abroad, at the rate of five per centum on all sums exceeding six hun- 
dred dollars, and that the same be levied, assessed, estimated and col- 
lected, except as to the rate, according to the provisions of existing laws 
for the collection of an income duty, annually, when not inapplicable 
hereto; and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as to the time and mode, or other matters, to 
enforce the collection of the special income duty herein provided for, as 
may be necessary: Provided, That in estimating the annual gains, pro- 
fits or income as aforesaid, for the foregoing special income duty, no de- 
ductions shall be made for dividends or interest received from any asso- 
ciation, corporation or company, nor shall any deduction be made for any 
salary or pay received, 


Approved July 4th, 1864. 


IV. Tue Parriotic Loan or 1864. 


Address of the Secretary of the Treasury to the People of the United 


States, 


Treasury Department, July 25, 1864. 


By an act of Congress, approved June 30, 1864, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to issue an amount not exceeding two hundred 
millions of dollars in Treasury notes, bearing interest at a rate not ex- 
ceeding seven and three-tenths per centum, redeemable after three years 
from date, and to exchange the same for lawful money. The Secretary 
is further authorized to convert the same into bonds, bearing interest at 
arate not exceeding six per centum, payable in coin. In pursuance of 
the authority thus conferred, I now offer to the people of the United 
States Treasury notes as described in my advertisement, dated July 25, 
1864, 

The circumstances under which this loan is asked for, and your aid 
invoked, though differing widely from the existing state of affairs three 
years ago, are such as to afford equal encouragement and security. Time, 
while proving that the struggle for national unity was to exceed in dura- 
tion and severity our worst anticipations, has tested the national strength, 
and developed the national resources, to an extent alike unexpected and 
remarkable, exciting equal astonishment at home and abroad. Three 
years of war have burdened you with a debt which, but three years since, 
would have seemed beyond your ability to meet. Yet the accumulated 
wealth and productive energies of the nation have proved to be so vast, 
that it has been borne with comparative ease, and a peaceful future would 
hardly feel its weight. As a price paid for national existence, and the 
preservation of free institutions, it does not deserve a moment’s consid- 
eration, 
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Thus far the war has been supported and carried on, as it only could 
have been, by a people resolved, at whatever cost of blood and treasure, 
to transmit, unimpaired, to posterity, the system of free government be- 
queathed to them by the great men who framed it. This deliberate and 
patriotic resolve has developed a power surprising even to themselves, 
It has shown that in less than a century a nation has arisen, unsurpassed 
in vigor, and exhaustless in resources, able to conduct, through a series 
of years, war on its most gigantic scale; and finding itself, when near its 
close, almost unimpaired in all the material elements of power. It has, 
at the present moment, great armies in the field, facing an enemy appa- 
rently approaching a period of utter exhaustion, but still struggling with 
a force the greater and more desperate, as it sees, and because it sees, 
the near approach of a final and fatal consummation. Such, in my de- 
liberate judgment, is the present condition of the great contest for civil 
liberty in which you are now engaged. 

Up to the present moment you have readily and cheerfully affurded 
the means necessary to support your government in this protracted 
struggle. It is your war. You proclaimed it, and you have sustained 
it against traitors everywhere, with a patriotic devotion unsurpassed in 
the world’s history. 

The securities offered are such as should command your ready confi- 
dence. Much effort has been made to shake public faith in our national 
credit, both at home and abroad. As yet we have asked no foreign aid. 
Calm and self-reliant, our own means have thus far proved adequate to our 
wants. They are yet ample to meet those of the present and the future. 
It still remains for a patriotic people to furnish the needful supply. The 
brave men who are fighting our battles by land and sea must be fed and 
clothed, munitions of war of all kinds must be furnished, or the war must 
end in defeat and disgrace. This is not the time for any lover of his 
country to inquire as to the state of the money market, or ask whether 
he can so invest his surplus capital as to yield him a large return. No 
return, and no profit, can be desirable, if followed by national dissolution, 
or national disgrace. Present profit, thus acquired, is but the precursor 
of future and speedy destruction. No investment can be so surely pro- 
fitable as that which tends to insure the national existence. 

I am encouraged in the belief that by the recent legislation of Con- 
gress our finances may soon be placed upon a sounder and more stable 
footing. The present deranged condition of the currency is imputabl, 
in a great degree, to disturbances arising from the withdrawal of neces- 
sary checks, often inevitable in time of war, when expenditures must 
largely exceed any possible supply of coin. The opportunities thus pre- 
sented to acquire sudden wealth have led to vicious speculation, a con- 
sequent increase in prices and violent fluctuation. The remedy is to be 
found only in controlling the necessity which begets the evil. Hitherto 
we have felt the need of more extensive and vigorous taxation. Severe 
comment has been made upon what seemed to many an undue timidity 
and tardiness of action, on the part of Congress, in this regard. I deem it 
but just to say that very great misapprehension has existed, and perhaps 
still exists, upon this point. Legislators, like all others, have much to 
learn in a new condition of affairs. An entirely new system was to be 
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devised, and that system must necessarily be the growth of time and ex- 
perience. It is not strange that first efforts should have proved imper- 
fect and inadequate. To lay heavy burdens on a great and patriotic 
people in such a manner as to be equal, and as to occasion the least amount 
of suffering or annoyance, requires time and caution, and vast labor; and, 
with all these, experience is needful to test the value of the system, and 
correct its errors. Such has been the work which Congress was called 
upon to perform. I am happy to say, that daily results are proving the 
Internal Revenue Act to exceed in efficiency the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its authors. In the month of June, 1863, it yielded about four 
and one-half millions of dollars, while the corresponding month of this 
year returned about fifteen millions under the same law. Under the new 
law, which went into operation on the first day of the present month, 
the Treasury not unfrequently receives one million ina day. As time 
and experience enable the officers employed in collecting the revenue to 
enforce the stringent provisions of the new law, I trust that a million per 
day will be found the rule and not the exception. Still much space is 
undoubtedly left for improvement in the law, and in its administration, 
as a greater amount of necessary information is acquired. The proper 
sources of revenue, and the most effective modes of obtaining it, are best 
developed in the execution of existing laws. And I have caused mea- 
sures to be initiated which will, it is believed, enable Congress so to 
improve and enlarge the system as, when taken in connection with the 
revenue from customs, and other sources, to afford an ample and secure 
basis for the national credit. Only on such a basis, and in a steady and 
vigorous restraint upon currency, can a remedy be found for existing 
evils. Such restraint can only be exercised when the government is fur- 
nished with means to provide for its necessities. But without the aid of 
a patriotic people, any government is powerless, for this or any other 
desirable end, 

The denominations of the notes proposed to be issued, ranging from 
fifty to five thousand dollars, place these securities within the reach of all 
who are disposed to aid their country. For their redemption the faith, 
honor and prosperity of that country are solemnly pledged. A success- 
ful issue to this contest, now believed to be near at hand, will largely 
enhance their value to the holder; and peace once restored, all burdens 
can be lightly borne. He who selfishly withholds his aid in the hope of 
turning his available means to greater immediate profit, is speculating 
upon his country’s misfortunes, and may find that what seems to be 
present gain leads only to future loss. I appeal, therefore, with confi- 
dence to a loyal and patriotic people, and invoke the efforts of all who 
love their country, and desire for it a glorious future, to aid their gov- 
ernment in sustaining its credit, and placing that credit upon a stable 
foundation. 

W. P. Fessenpen, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST, 1864. 


Tue United States Bonds and Securities in the market, other than 
Demand Notes, Fractional Currency, and temporary loans, are of the 
following classes and descriptions : 





Rate Amount out-| 
of In- Issued under Act of standing |Princip’l ‘souiitel Interest pry- 
tercat.| July 26, 1864. able in (oin, 


p. ct. Sept. 9, 1850, ‘Texas Indemnity,) $ 2,052.0 0 [January 1, 1365,.. -- Sau, 1&. July 1, 


: 
January 28, 1847, 9.415.250 January 1, 1868, .. 
6 “ March 31, 1348, 8,908,341 [July 1, 1568, . 
5 * [June 22, 1880, 7,022,000 |January 1, 1871,. on 
5 “ jJune 14, 185s, 20,000,000 |-January 1, 18T4,... 
¢ * 2 . 1861, 18,415,000 ‘January 1, 1S31,... 
6 “ |Feb. 25, 1862, 5.20"s, | Payable, 510,756,900 May oo ar 
. May 1, 1832, 
Bar 31564 m4] ove Tats} Ck | RE ’ ai 
’ u ’ 
, ms isfaren S$. oy eet War). oud ——— July \ 18S1,.......\Jan. = July 1, 
uly i7 ane Aug. 5, 00,0 
. = \March 3, ! 1863, 41,754.20 
6 “ |July 17 & Aug. 5, 1561, (exch’d for 7-39,), 53,398,250 
7 8-10 July 17, 186! ; 3 years notes convertible : 
into preceding loan,...........s00 .| $6,601,450 jAug 19 and Oct. 1,Aug. 19 and 
TERE cccccceccsc) Ost. 1, 1004 











$884,127,791 
Interest pay- 
able in lauful 
money, 
oo. ct.'Cert’s of Indebtedness, Mar. 1, 1862,...|$175,133,000 /|1 year from date,..|1 y’r from date. 
“ |Notes, March 3, 1863, 44,520,000 do. do. 
“ Notes, March 8, 1863, ... ... ITT] 16l4seceoo 2 years from date, .|2 2 y’rs from date, 
5 © — March * 1863, (Coupons,). . 80,933,602 do, ‘June 1 & Dee. 1. 
6 “ (Notes, { a 30, oy | Comp. Interest, .| } $2,883,760 (3 years from date,../At maturity. 
Aug. 15, 1867 ; pay- 
| able in lawful| ‘ , 
| ‘ money, or con- | Aug. 15 an 
7 8-10 |June 30, 1864, 3 years, (Coupons,)......} 4,875,650 Gastitinat teen Tt ob. 16. 
rity into 5-20 six, 
per cent. bonds... 





Total... .ccccoccccesese coos ee ($804,926,010 


TreasurY DEPARTMENT, August 2d, 1864. 


All the loans and securities of the foregoing table are in the form of 
coupon or registered bonds, except those which are otherwise desig- 
nated. 

The loans not closed, and offered at the Treasury and agencies, are: 
The five per cent. bonds redeemable at the pleasure of the “government 
after ten and payable after forty years, hence called 10-40’s; certificates 
of indebtedness, which are issuable in discharge of current claims upon 
the government; three years six per cent. compound interest notes ; the 
six per cent. loan provided for the exchange of the 7-30 three years notes 
maturing on the 19th of August and 1st of October, 1865 ; and anew loan 
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of three years notes, under the act of Congress of 30th of June, 1864, 
bearing interest at the rate of 7 3-10 per cent. per annum, or one cent 
per diem upon every fifty dollars of the principal, interest payable semi- 
annually in lawful money, and principal paid in lawful money, or con- 
vertible at maturity into 5-20 six per cent. bonds, interest in coin. 

Registered bonds are in the form of certificates of stock, registered in 
the books of the Treasury, with the place for the payment of the interest 
designated by the holder, which interest is paid upon a schedule trans- 
mitted from the Register’s office, by the proper fiscal agent, upon satis- 
factory evidence of the identity of the claimant. This registered stock 
is assignable by endorsement and acknowledgment of the owner before 
certain officers designated on the back of the certificate, whereupon the 
original certificate is cancelled, and a new certificate issued in the name 
of the assignee. In case of the loss or destruction of the certificate, 
when not assigned, the holder will receive his interest as before, and will 
also receive his principal when the bond becomes due, upon his comply- 
ing with the rule in such case adopted for the security of the Treasury 
and the public against fraud. 

The coupon bonds are payable to bearer, both principal and interest, 
(except the Oregon war bonds, the principal of which is payable to or- 
der,) and are, therefore, transferable by mere delivery, the interest being 
paid upon the presentation of the interest coupons; there being usu- 
ally one such coupon for every interest payment accruing upon the bond, 
except the last, which is paid with the principal when redeemed. 

There is no provision of law for replacing or renewing coupon bonds 
lost or destroyed, 

The schedules of interest payments upon the registered stock are 
made out in the names of the holders, as they appear on the books of the 
Department one month before the date of such payment. During this 
month no assignment carrying the current half year’s interest can be 
made, but it must be paid to the person whose name is registered, or to 
his attorney or representative specially authorized to receive it. For 
this reason sales of such registered stock within the last month of the 
interest period are made with the half year’s interest off, and are quoted 
that much lower in market price than the coupon bonds of the same 
issue and of equal real value. 

An apparent rise in the price of these stocks is occasioned by the 
daily growing interest up to the date when it is payable, after which 
there is a decline in the price quoted equivalent to the currency value 
of such interest. 

All government stocks and securities are now sold, (according to the 
custom of the Board of Brokers,) including interest, except the 7-30’s 
and certificates of indebtedness, upon both of which, in addition to the 
premium, the accrued interest is paid by the purchaser in currency. 

Bonds of the same loan, and of exactly equal value of maturity, have in 
the market a slightly different price, those of the smaller denominations 
generally commanding the higher price, because required for the accom- 
modation of the larger number of purchasers. 

The relative price of coupon and registered bonds of the same and ot 
similar loans is, in like manner, affected by the varying demands of the 
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market and the convenience of purchasers. Coupon bonds may one 
day be a fraction higher, because of their greater convenience for trans- 
fer, or their more convenient denominations, or both ; and the registered 
bonds at another time may sell a fraction higher on account of their 
better security against accidental loss, or the special use of them as secu- 
rity for the circulation of the National Banks, or for sale in a foreign 
market. They are usually preferred by those who intend a perma- 
nent investment of their money in government securities. The prefer- 
ences of dealers in stocks are governed by the varying demands of the 
market. 

The current price of other national securities is in like manner affected 
by the demand of the market and the supply for its use at the time, 
without in any respect affecting the credit of the securities themselves, 

The temporary loans, payable after thirty days on ten days’ notice, or 
without such minimum period of deposit and notice, are always exactly 
at par, because always so immediately available to the parties holding 
them; while the one year certificates of indebtedness, payable as cer- 
tainly at maturity and in similar money may be at the time in excess of 
the demand for such investment, and, therefore, may be sold at a discount, 
by holders wishing to convert them into money before their maturity, 
The other causes of a general rise or fall in the quoted value of the na- 
tional stocks are purely speculative, or matters of opinion. 


Loans Avutworizep By various Acts of CoNGREsS AND YET AVAILABLE, 


2 
5 
vy, 


Under act of March 3, 1863, bonds, six per cent.,......eeeeseeseeee $3 
Under act of March 3, 1864, bonds, 10-40’s, five per cent.,........... 12 
Under act of June 80, 1864, bonds, redeemable in not less than five 
nor more than thirty years, or, if expedient, made payable at not 
more than forty years from date, bearing interest not exceeding 
six per cent., payable in coin,.........cccccccsccccecccccsess 400,000,000 
(Or, in lieu of an equal amount of the bonds last named, not exceeding 
$200,000,000 in Treasury notes, payable at not exceeding three 
years from date, or, if expedient, at any time after three years 
from date; bearing interest not exceeding 7 3-10 per cent., pay- 
able in lawful money, at maturity or semi-annually.) 
Under act of February 25, 1862, bonds, 5-20's, in Europe,...-....06- 4,900,000 


00 
50 


245, 
471,5 


$562,717,350 
Under act of June 30, 1864, in substitution of 5 per cent. legal ten- 
der notes heretofore issued, now withdrawing to be destroyed, 
there may be issued notes as above described,.......eeeeeeee+- 67,639,897 
$630,357,241 


The 5 per cent. interest bearing notes were issued under the act _ 

of March 8, 1863, as follows: 
One year, interest payable at maturity, at 5 per cent.,........cee006 $46,040,000 
Two years, interest payable at maturity, at 5 per cent.,..........666 17,960,000 
Two years, coupon, interest payable semi-annually, at 5 per cent.,... 150,000,000 


$214,000,000 


Of the latter, $67,639,897 have been withdrawn, as above stated. 
Under act of March 8, 1863, there have been delivered to the 
Treasurer, compound interest 6 per cent, notes amounting to,.. $30,140,000 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Synopsis OF THE QuaRTERLY Reports or THE Nationa Banks oF 
tHe Unitep Srates, For Ocroser, 1863, JANuARY Ist, 1864, APRIL 
Ist, 1864, anp JuLy, 1864. (Continued from April No., 1864, page 
774.) 

LiaBILitTIEs. Oct. 1, 1868. Jan. 1,1864. April 1,1864. July 38, 1864. 

Capital paid in, s- $4,TS4,71S .. $14,528,721 .. $42,204,474 .. $ 75,213.945 

Notes in circulation, ore 29,155 .. 9,797,975 .. 25,825,665 

Profit and loss account, a 103,506 .. 428,914 .. 1,625,656 .. 4,224,240 

Due to banks and bankers, .......... .  —- $22,519 .. 2,098,930 .. 6,814,930 .. 27,852,011 

Due individuals and corporations, .... 105,640 .. 606,596 .. hie es 

Due Treasurer of U. S., ....ccccccosce 134,000 .. 8,925,831 .. 18,584,544 .. ss ade 

Due depositors on demand, 5,861,885 .. 14,701,624... 87,690,368 .. 119,414,238 

MISOCINDAMIEL sc.cuccccvccavancesioces . «261,417. $35,104 .. 8,102,840 .. 213,704 


Total liabilities, .....ccccccccceses $ 14,073,685 .. $37,154,875 ..$ 114,820,287 ..$ 252,273,803 


Resources. Oct.1, 1868. Jun. 1, 1864. April 1, 1864. July 8, 1864, 
Loans and discounts, $4,765,774 .. $10,126,922 .. $ 29,583,559 .. 3 70,746,513 
Due from banks and bankers, 2,048,953 .. 4,751,773 .. 8,537,908 .. 83,273,285 
Due from directors of the banks, 81,000 .. 413,981 , 1,744,876 .. saee 
Real estate, furniture, &c., ........... 141,378 .. 277,375 .. 755,696 .. 1,€94,050 
Specie and other lawful money, 1,011,594 .. 5,071,570 .. 22,961,401 .. 42,283,793 
Cash items and revenue stamps, 1 810,257 472,077 . 8,818,912 .. 5,057,123 
Bonds with U. 8. for cireulation,...... 8,675,275 .. 8,903,050 .. 25,484,700 =} 
Bonds with U. S, for other purposes, . aes 1,469,750 .. 4,949,350 + 92,530,500 
Bonds, 7-30 notes and certificates, .... 955,113 .. 4,677,650 .. 10,741,153 
Bills of solvent banks,.......eseeeeeee soem! 812,705 .. wy Ae 5,944,172 
Bills of suspended banks,............. 80S .. 82. eae Aa Pree 
Expense uccount, 133,533 .. 120,S47 .. 852,720 .. 502,341 
GAL ind cose tatsaens ae reer Mies oD 56,484 .. 265,507 .. pre 
Miscellaneous, .........+ sina a0 659 .. 6,124,505 .. 842,018 


Total resources, $ 14,073,685 .. $ 87,154,875 .. $ 114,820,287 ..$ 252,273,803 


Since April, 1864, the capital of the National Banks has increased (to 
July Ist) about $33,000,000 ; circulation, $16,000,000; deposits, (public 
and private,) $82,000,000. The whole capital of the banks and about 
twenty-five per cent. more was, on 3d July, invested in government 
securities, 

The following is an official statement of the number, capital and circu- 
lation of the National Banks on the 4th July, 1864. The circulation at 
that time exceeded twenty-five millions, and is rapidly increasing. The 
distribution of these institutions in the various sections of the United 
States may be inferred from the fact, that the National Banks of the States 
of New-York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts have more than one-half 
of the aggregate capital thus invested in the whole country, while those 
of Ohio, Ilinvis, Indiana, Iowa and Michigan have less capital than those 
of the single State of New-York. 
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Nempber, Capirat anp CircuLation or tHe Nationa Banks oF tue 
Unitep Srarss, Jury 4, 1864. 


Number. Capital, Circulation, 


+» $1,862,975 00 ne $ 511,420 
. New-Hampshire,................ pre 550,000 00 pe 238,105 
. Vermont, ° ‘ 1.199.141 22 s 712 360 
Massachusetts,............0 18,775.635 00 ‘ 2,225,215 
. Rhode Island, ...........6- 50,000 00 ‘a 215,000 
Connecticut, .........-4+ ° ‘ 8,977,555 00 ee 1,508,185 
, TASB ON, sc ccccesccsessccces a“ 19,066,808 74 “a 5,317,905 
f PENN betaine minaeawecsce ie 1,5'3,670 00 ° 498.160 
PRI isco vcciscecicccces 9,203,417 34 ae 4,397,825 
tL DGRRWRIO, ccscccscccescccss sooee * 100,100 00 ° eons 
. Maryland, . ‘ 1,560,"00 00 602,965 
2. District of Columbia, . 5v0,000 00 ‘ 487,925 
Virginia, Kteaindememeaine 95,025 00 oa 85,000 
. West Virginia, ‘ 155,510 00 64,500 
b Obie ccecses. aninasees ‘ 9,180,505 02 8,736,490 
SP aise cccaccsucces inasanin 8,422,664 97 bi 232,620 
. Michigan, ia 1,114,243 86. 536,565 
. Wisconsin, ities as 858,160 00 433,180 
Minnesota, .......0..- cceee 250,000 00 ° 117,880 
SIL, vaaaansaduasiennuwe cana . 2,828,365 00 <a 1,087,985 
. Lowa, 832,900 00 P 244,395 
| er ‘ 82,000 00 sa 29,190 
3. Mi-souri, cf ° 1,605,370 00 so 474,810 
. Kentucky, Mitedbanae = 200,000 00 62,800 
ini ticewedsaaciacenss ° 250,000 00 54,000 
b ac cece cnescocasecseces - 500,000 00 P 45,000 
. Nebraska Territory,..... ot on 30,000 10 “ 9,885 


Total, July, 1864, .... <+ $75,213,945 65... $ 25,825,605 


Sal 
SePHAagervowry 


— ee 
> 


NEW-YORK BANK DIVIDENDS, 
Aveust, 1864, comMPARED With Fesruary anp Avaust, 1863. 


Name of Bank. Capital, Feb., 1863, Aug., 1868. Feb., 1864. 


Bank of the Republic, . 

Citizens’ Bank, 

Corn Exchange Bank, 

Leather Manufacturers’ Bank 

Manhattan Bank, .............6-- seeee 2,050,000 
Marine Bank, ........... asnees saeenee 400,000 
Ocean Bank, sece 1,000,000 
Oriental Bank, 800,000 
St. Nicholas Bank, ee 750,000 
Pacific Bank,...... POE SET OTT 422,700 


URE: 52020 laynaccaccus Paes $ 8,922,700 


okraanrart » mp 


ee ee 


AR OLCAR aha pa 
RK 


a 


Aggregate dividend February, 1864, $394,135, or about 4.42 per cent. 
“ - August, “ 405,635, * £2. * 
For bank dividends of New-York, see Sept. No., 1863, p. 230 ; February No., p. 614; April No. 
1864, p. 838. 





The Mines of Mexico. 


THE SILVER MINES OF MEXICO. 


I. Silver Mines and Coinage. II. Guanaxuato the Richest Mineral Dis- 
trict. IIL. Mexico in 1827, IV. The Mines of La Luz, Zavala, dc. 
V. The Celebrated Real del Monte. VI. Product of Nine Millions in 
Twelve Years bythe Rosario Mine. VII. Peru and Mexico Com- 
pared. VIII. Product and Consumption of Gold and Silver, by Mr. 
Jacos. IX. British Capital invested in the Mines of Mexico, X. 
Revenue, Population, &c., of Mexico. 


From the London Quarterly Review, April, 1864 


I, Tue great staple of Mexico has hitherto been silver. It has been 
almost exclusively by that metal that it has paid for the commodities 
which it required from Europe. The annual silver coinage, we learn on 
the authority of a gentleman who presided for many years over one of 
the principal mints, amounted, until recently, to about $20,000,000, to 
which may be added $7,000,000 worth of the metal which was smuggled 
uncoined out of the -country, the two sums combined representing the 
net annual silver production. A large proportion of this came to Eng- 
land, and enabled her to meet the demands for the metal by India. 
Hvumsotpt has expressed a hope that the Mexicans would some day turn 
their attention to producing articles of intrinsic value, and not those 
which are merely a sign to represent it. But silver and gold are as much 
articles of intrinsic value to the producer as coffee, spices or sugar. The 
same great traveller stated as a fact, corroborated by the highest authority, 
that two-thirds of all the silver circulating in the world was the produce 
of the Mexican mines. The mineral resources of Mexico, however, can 
scarcely be said to have been yet even explored. There has been no 
geological survey, and its richest mining district, Sonora, is still almost a 
terra incognita, Humpotpt may some day be proved to have been fully 
justified in the expression of his apprehensions that, should the mineral 
wealth of Mexico be ever thoroughly developed, Europe would be again 
inundated, as in the sixteenth century, with silver. That the quantity 
which has hitherto been raised might be tripled with ease, no person 
acquainted with the country can entertain a doubt; for, since it has been 
found profitable to work the poor ores, which occur in exhaustible masses, 
silver mining has become a much more regular and steady pursuit. It 
was formerly carried on very clumsily. When water was reached the 
mine was abandoned; but, notwithstanding the unscientific method of 
working which prevailed, the yield was sometimes immense. A single 
vein, only 100 feet in length, produced, in six months, 432,274 lbs. troy 
of silver, valued at £1,000,000. The great mine of La Luz, in the pro- 
vince of Guanaxuato, produced annually, for five years, a net profit of 
£1,000,000; it then suddenly fell off in productiveness, and was after- 
wards abandoned. The veins are sometimes most capricious, both in 

12 
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their continuance and in their yield. Deposits of enormous thickness 
often contract in depth and dwindle to the form of a wedge. Others, 
which present every indication of indefinite extension, suddenly diminish 
to a thread. Notwithstanding this uncertainty, silver mining in Mexico 
is a favorite, and, on the whole, a profitable pursuit, and much native 
capital is embarked in it. At the time of Humsoxpr’s visit there were 
500 mining establishments in the country, and from 3,000 to 4,000 veins 
or masses of rock were worked. One of these veins, in the State of 
Guanaxuato, from 130 to 140 feet wide, was worked to the length of 
eight miles. 


II. The geological character of the districts in which the silver ores occur 
varies considerably. In the great central plateau of Anahuac they are 
found in porphyry characterized by the constant presence of hornblende, 
and the almost entire absence of quartz. In other places the deposits 
occur in sienite. In Guanaxuato, probably the richest mineral district of 
Mexico, the ore lies in a formation of clay-slate, while in some places it 
is embedded in transition limestone. The only auriferous veins worked as 
gold mines are in Oaxaco, where they traverse formations of gneiss and 
mica-slate; but many of the silver veins contain a proportion of gold, 
which is separated from the silver by the well known process in metal- 
lurgy called parting. 


III. “Of the excellence of the mines of Mexico,” wrote Mr. Warp, in 
1827, “no doubt can be entertained ; for if ever mining was reduced to 
a certainty, it was so in Mexico before the revolution. There might be 
fluctuations, but they originated not in the mines, but in causes totally 
unconnected with them, which rendered the supply of quicksilver and 
other indispensable articles more or less precarious.”* It is in the im- 
mense masses of ore which they are capable of producing, and not in 
the proportion of silver contained in it, that the riches of the chief 
mining districts consist; for the produce of silver in proportion to the 
rock operated upon did not, previously to the revolution, according to the 
best Spanish authorities, exceed 24 ounces to the hundred weight. The 
large capitals invested by the old Spaniards in the mines were almost 
entirely withdrawn after the revolution, and we have the high authority 
of Mr. Warp for the statement, that there never was a greater spirit of 
enterprise, more liberality, or, in general, better faith, displayed in any 
= of the world, than among the miners of Mexico before the year 1810. 

nexampled prosperity was their reward ; but after the great convulsions 
of 1810, 1811 and 1812, little remained to denote, amidst the general 
wreck, the epoch of splendor which immediately preceded it. 


IV. There is scarcely a town in Mexico that does not owe its origin 
directly or indirectly to the mines, and considerable cities have survived 
the prosperity which gave them birth. Almost the whole landed pro- 
perty in the country was, before the revolution, in the hands of nobles or 
others, who had made fortunes by successful mining, and agriculture has 


* Wanp’s “ Mexico,” 
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followed the direction of mining adventure. There are few instances in 
which a district of known richness has disappointed the hopes of those who 
possessed the means of thoroughly exploring it. The chances of loss 
diminish in proportion to the extent of the operations; for although a 
poor miner may lose his all, by working upon an ill-chosen spot, few in- 
stances have occurred in which a district of known richness has failed to 
make a profitable return. Some of the mines have proved singularly 
rich, as the great mine of La Luz, to which reference has been made, to 
which may be added the mine of Zavala, which produced 4,000,000 dol- 
lars’ worth of silver in two years; and the metalliferous dust collected 
at the mouth of the mine was eagerly bought by proprietors of amalga- 
mation works, who travelled from fifty to sixty leagues for the purpose of 
obtaining it, at the rate of one dollar for the pound of ore. Workings 
of this high return are not, however, the most enduring, and the greatest 
losses in Mexican mining have been occasioned by the injudicious search 
for rich veins, while the comparatively poor were neglected. The great 
Real del Monte mine, to the operations of which we shall presently ad- 
vert, raised annually 30,000 tons of ore, from every ton of which is ex- 
tracted sixty ounces of silver; or a six-feet cube of pure metal was pro- 
duced from a cube of seventy-four feet of rock. 


Y. This mine, or rather group of mines, affords one of the most strik- 
ing illustrations of the fluctuations of prosperity on record. Prior to the 
year 1749 little was known of the Real del Monte, except that it had 
yielded considerable quantities of silver from irregular and detached sur- 
face-workings, and it. was temporarily abandoned, as the difficulty of 
keeping the water under increased; but having been taken in hand by 
the celebrated Count de Regla, he pursued the rich veins to the depth of 
two hundred yards from the surface, employing for pumping five thou- 
sand mules. He thus extracted, at a comparatively small cost, up to the 
time of his death in 1781, silver to the value of 15,000,000 dollars. In 
1798 the mines were abandoned, from the impossibility with the means 
at command of longer contending with the water. In 1824 they were 
taken by an English company, machinery of enormous power was trans- 
ported from England to Vera Cruz, and from thence at immense cost to 

.the mines. They were found quite as rich as had been anticipated, but 
the result of twenty-three years of energetic working was that, although 
the mines had produced 10,481,475 dollars worth of silver, the expen- 
diture had reached the larger sum of 15,381,633 dollars, leaving a loss , 
of nearly 5,000,000 of dollars. It is scarcely surprising that the energy 
and perseverance even of English adventurers should have been ex- 
hausted after so long a period of heavy outlay and hopes deferred. The 
English company was accordingly dissolved, and its mines and property 
were sold to a company of Mexican adventurers. 

One of the veins which had been acquired by the English company, 
but which had been neglected by reason of the comparative poverty of 
its ores, was then worked energetically by the new company. It is now 
the Rosario Mine. The sum of £6,000 only was expended in putting it 
into working order, and this was repaid by the produce of the following 
year. At the end of twelve years the working of the Rosario Mine has 
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resulted in the net profit of 8,836,205 dollars, or £1,769,041. During 
the latter portion of this period, however, the mine so much improved 
that, in the five years terminating in December, 1862, a clear profit of 
£986,109 was realized, being at the rate of £246,527 per annum. 

It may be interesting, as illustrating the prospects of silver mining in 
Mexico, to give a tabular statement of the cost and profit of the Rosario 
Mine for a period of ten years, ending December, 1862, which we are 
enabled to do from official documents: 


Rosario Ming. 


Silver Produce. 
Value. Cost. Profit, 


Date. Dollars. Dollars, Dollars, 
re rr ee 169,422 eoce 89,375 80,063 
BOSE, . cccccscccccocee 424,037 ocee 212,179 211,844 
BOSS ciccccacececoons 863,365 cove 415,242 388,110 
ISS, . ccccccccesccces 1,076,851 coos 584,449 492.408 
Bi. 6'6:6600006606600 1,298,783 ooee 785,004 563,779 
FOU 6 hbntessdaseceas 1,789,879 coos 993,502 796,379 
Wee igcaboncercedeusme 1,780,656 osee 1,034,346 600 696,310 
RGEG,...c cevccccccscecs 1,561,240 rere 891,467 eee 669,773 
BE ctcccrrcrnennans 2,221,877 cece 1,098,677 1,123,200 
BGEO, c cccccccvccecece 2,485,366 eoee 1,138,389 eee 1,346,977 
eccccccccce 2,563,967 cove 1,238,394 e 1,325,573 

2,302,835 cece 1,162,089 oeee 1,140,796 


Total,.....cccccee 18,488,278 eoee 9,643,063 eoee 8,835,205 


Sterling value about,.. £3,697,655 eoee £1,928,612 soso SEROTOH 


VI. The group of mountains in which the mines of the Real del 
Monte, are situated, is from 1,000 to 3,500 feet above the level of the plain 
which runs for about sixty miles nearly on a level from their foot to the 
city of Mexico. Within this group there are three principal mining dis- 
tricts, namely, the Real del Monte, the Pachuca, and El Chico. The 
Real del Monte may be said to have acquired all the principal mines of 
that district, and also those of Pachuca, but there are many places not 
included in their rights in which other Rosarios may lie hid. An Eng- 
lish company is now at work near Rosario, in the hope of obtaining a 
similar prize. The town of Real del Monte enjoys a delightful climate, 
and at no great distance from it is the village of St. Sebastian, lying at the 
bottom of one of those glens or barrancas so frequent on the table-lands of 
Mexico. From the edge of astupendous precipice the spectator may look 
down a perpendicular gorge 2,500 feet in depth. St. Sebastian possesses 
a high temperature, and supplies Real del Monte with pine apples, 
oranges, plaintains, and other tropical fruits. In the descent to it from 
Real del Monte, a distance of twelve miles, a traveller may pass in win- 
ter, in three hours, from a region of ice to one of the sugar-cane and the 
banana. 


VII. The medium elevation at which the silver ores are found is a 
great element in their successful working. In Peru, the most considera- 
ble of the silver mines are found at heights bordering on the region of 
perpetual snow. Plains, where water freezes throughout the year, and 
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where not a tree or a shrub affords shelter from the cutting blast, do not 
form attractive habitations even for the most adventurous miners. The 
hope of acquiring sudden wealth could scarcely reconcile men to a re- 
sidence among the icy peaks of the Andes, where the price of a lean 
sheep is ten and a bullock twenty pounds sterling. [Botuazrt’s “ Re- 
searches in Peru, Chili,” &c., p. 240.] In Mexico the richest silver 
mines have been found in the temperate region, at a medium height of 
from 5,580 to 6,562 feet, where the climate is highly congenial to health, 
and where the conveniences of life can be produced in abundance. M. 
Tuiers, in the debate to which we have before referred, stated not only that 
the mineral wealth of Mexico had been greatly exaggerated, but that the 
mining districts were unsuited for the habitation of man. Both of these 
statements are notoriously incorrect. Cornish miners who work in the 
mines enjoy as good health as in their native country; and with respect 
to the mineral poverty of Mexico, it is certain that the central plateau of 
Anahuac, a tract comprehended between the fourteenth and twenty-first 
degrees of latitude, is one enormous dyke of porphyritic rock, containing 
inexhaustible deposits of silver, which for their extent and richness are 
unequalled in the world. 


VIII. It would be impossible to state, with any thing approaching to 
accuracy, the total value of the gold and silver produced and exported 
from Mexico since the period of its independence; and it would be 
equally vain to affect any statistical exactness in giving the total amount 
of the precious metals which Mexico has yielded from the conquest to 
the present time. Smuggling has been the inveterate evil of the coun- 
try from the first establishment of the Spanish dominion ; all calculations, 
therefore, founded on official returns, would be delusive. It may, how- 
ever, be affirmed with certainty, that no other country has yet contributed 
to the specie of the world in any thing like the same proportion, for the 
flow of silver from this perennial source has never ceased; and its pro- 
bable steady increase from the Mexican mines may be regarded with 
much satisfaction, We now confidently look to Mexico to supply the 
desired increase in this metal, for it would be very inconvenient if an in- 
sufficient supply of silver should lead to a permanent rise in its value in 
comparison with gold. We are told by a high authority, [Jacon’s “ In- 
quiry into the Production and Consumption of the Precious Metals,”] 
that the annual consumption of silver in the United Kingdom, in 1831, 
was 3,282,064 ozs., valued at £820,521; and on the same authority, the 
annual consumption of gold and silver for ornamental purposes in Eu- 
rope and America was £6,000,000. Silver still forms by far the largest 
proportion of ornamental and other articles made of the precious metals, 
and since 1831 the consumption of the metal in the arts has doubtless 
enormously increased. Recent explorations have proved the existence of 
a very rich copper district in the State of Guerrero, on the Pacific coast, 
upwards of 150 miles in extent; but, unlike many other mineral regions 
of Mexico, it labors under the serious disadvantage of a want of water, 
which must prove an obstacle to its effective working. 


IX. Three millions of British capital were invested in the Mexican 
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mines in the year 1837, a period of extravagant expectations and disap- 
pointed hopes, which is not yet forgotten in the city of London. Many 
companies were then launched which did not possess the elements of 
eventual success. But undertakings even of the soundest character 
were exposed to a ruinous competition, which compelled many compa- 
nies to submit to whatever terms were dictated by Mexican proprietors, 
The mines, moreover, were no sooner rendered productive by British en- 
terprise, than the owners were harassed by questions of disputed titles 
and fictitious claims, which involved them in constant litigation. It was 
found impossible to enforce the performance of contracts; and the 
country was in so disordered a state, that it was necessary to arm the 
miners, and in some cases to protect the mines by artillery. Serious 
errors were also committed in the management. One company expended 
£30,000 in machinery, not one-twentieth of which was or ever could have 
been made use of. The want of a previous knowledge of the country was 
also severely felt, and, in more instances than one, it led to failures, where 
the character of the mines afforded prospects of the most brilliant suc- 
cess. With a settled government and good laws, the attention of Eu- 
ropean capitalists may be again directed to the silver mines of Mexico, 
which, under European superintendence, promise returns not inferior to 
those that were obtained in the last century by the successful miners of 


Old Spain. 


X. Mexico will doubtless soon become the centre of a great commer- 
cial movement; but impoverished and insolvent as it is, it cannot be regene- 
rated inaday. The revenue, when it was a vice-royalty of New Spain, 
averaged about £4,000,000, of which one-half was expended in defray- 
ing the expenses of the Government, and the other half was transmitted 
to the Royal Treasury at Madrid. Since the independence little reliance can 
be placed on any official statements of revenue and expenditure, but they 
show an average annual income of between £3,000,000 and £4,000,000, 
The commerce of the country has recently greatly declined ; but the an- 
nual shipments of silver by the latest returns amounted to between 
£4,000,000 and £5,000,000 sterling. The capacity of Mexico to main- 
tain a great foreign commerce cannot be doubted. The population, ac- 
cording to the latest census, was 8,283,088, and the area of the country 
contains 66,482 square miles, being thus considerably greater in propor- 
tion to the superfices than in the Federal States of America; one and a 
half times greater than in Canada; _ nearly twice as great as in Chili; four 
times as great as in Brazil; and three times the average of the whole of 
South America.* Although injudicious attempts have been made to 
force cotton manufactures in Mexico, it is improbable that they will ever 
compete successfully with the production of foreign looms. 


* Lemprizre’s “Mexico,” p. 194, 
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I. The Economy of Capital._—Of all the inventions of which necessity 
is the stern mother, the inventions of economy are the most prominent 
at the present day. Many new forces have recently been discovered and 
placed under the control of man, but it is the utilization of hitherto use- 
less things which still more peculiarly characterizes our times. What 
our forefathers neglected or despised, we have learnt to appreciate ; what 
they threw away, we carefully gather up. Nuthing is too small or too 
mean to be disregarded by our scientific economy. The seeming rub- 
bish and fag-ends of creation, which our ancestors would gladly have 
thrown over the garden-wall of the world into the limbo of chaos or of 
space, are now converted to profitable purposes, conducive to the greater 
comfort and prosperity of life. ‘ Waste nothing,” is the key-note of our 
material industry. In the farm and in the manufactory, and not least 
among the vast hives of population in our great cities, the word “ refuse,” 
in its old sense, is well nigh exploded. We now see that every thing is 
of use, if we take it to the right place, or put it to its right purpose. Just 
as the farmer turns even the weeds to account, as a manure for the fields 
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which they encumbered, so is it in all the other branches of industry, 
The making of many small gains is now considered a safer and more 
profitable mode of business than aiming at a few large ones. It is the 
utilization of neglected resources, the accumulation and concentrated ap- 
pliance of a thousand forces or savings, each trifling of itself, which is 
the basis of our extending power. We are economizing our money, like 
every thing else; and this economy of capital, almost as much as the 
new gold-mines, is the agency which is now giving to commerce its 
enormous expansion. 


IJ. Private Bankers.—The first gold-seekers in California, we are told, 
did their work so rudely and imperfectly that their successors, when they 
came into the field with new and better appliances, found it a profitable 
business to occupy the old diggings, and extracted from the despised 
heaps of refuse about as much of the precious metal as had been obtained 
by the first workers. The first comers thought only of nuggets and large 
prizes; the later ones sought their chief gain in concentrating and ex- 
tracting the invisible grains of precious ore from over a wide and appa- 
rently unpromising field. The appliances of banking have a similar etfect 
in our social system. They have economized enormously the wealth of 
every country in which, like our own, they have been well developed. But 
even in England, until lately, banking was in a rudimentary state. The 
private banks of London, indeed, were perfect of their kind ; their pro- 
prietary possesses the wealth which is requisite to insure confidence, and 
the practiced ability (in most cases an hereditary experience) which en- 
sures efficient administration. The private banks throughout the coun- 
try, on the other hand, could not be relied on as possessing either of 
these requisites, and were especially deficient as regards their amount of 
capital. The introduction of the joint-stock system—only recently 
adopted in England, though it has existed for more than a century and a 
half with marked success in Scotland—has given an ifmmense expansion 
to banking, and has proportionately increased the available capital of the 
nation. 


III. Scotch Banking.—It is to Scotland that we must still look to see 
the economy of capital in the most perfect form that has yet been de- 
vised. There, every little country town has its bank or banks, branches 
of the parent institutions in the capital. Each of these branch banks be- 
comes a reservoir for the spare money of the surrounding district. The 
sheep-farmer, as he returns with heavy purse from the fair, and the grain- 
farmer, as month by month he receives payments for his sales, hasten to 
deposit their money in the bank—where it is not only kept securely and 
at call, but where a moderate rate of interest is paid on the amount de- 
posited. The country shopkeeper, in like manner, and even the cotter, 
take thither their small gains, to be ready for the payment of wages or of 
rent; and the great land-owners of the district receive their rents through 
the same medium. The managers of these branch banks, living in the 
midst of each district, and knowing well the character and circumstances 
of those who deal with the batik, are ever ready to render timely aid to 
any of their customers who are in need of it, and who are deserving of 
confidence. In this way two great objects are gained. Each man in the 
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district, instead of (as formerly) keeping his savings in a strong chest, or 
hid in an old stocking, is now richer by receiving interest on his money 
from the bank; and the industry of the district is at the same time fos- 
tered by the advances (in the shape of cash credits) which the bank man- 
agers are ever ready to make upon moderate terms to worthy customers. 
While the district is thus benefited, the greater part of its surplus money 
is transferred to the central banking establishment, where it is profitably 
employed in the discount of mercantile bills, and in other ways which are 
all more or less conducive to the development of industry and the ex- 
pansion of commerce. The spare money of the country, the accumula- 
tion of hundreds of petty savings, is transferred to the chief seats of in- 
dustry, and is made to quicken the wheels of trade and manufacture, and 
thereby increase alike profits and employment throughout the whole 
country. In short, the general commerce and prosperity of the country 
is immensely increased, at the same time that each district is separately 
benefited. Hence it is that a country so poor and so thinly peopled as 
Scotland has, during the last hundred years, made such rapid advances. 


IV. English Banking.—England, in proportion to her population, still 
more in proportion to her wealth, lagged far behind Scotland in her pro- 
gress in the appliances of banking. Nevertheless, her progress in this 
line during the last fifteen years has been remarkable. Irrespective of 
private banks, the joint-stock banks already established, along with their 
branches, amount to about 1,600—spread over the country, and forming 
so many centres for receiving and utilizing the spare money of the nation. 
So successful have been the joint-stock banks of London, (of which there 
are now twelve,) that the amount of deposits intrusted to them at present 
is upwards of £71,000,000. The following statement of the deposits, 
paid-up capital, and the rate of profit during the last half-year, demon- 
strates the success which has attended the leading establishments of this 
kind in the metropolis : 


Paid-u Net Profits Per centage 
Capital, Deposits. Siw Months. per Annum, 


London and Wesminster,.. £1,000,000 ..£15,629,095 ..£147,816 .. 29.56 
Union Bank,........ eee 720,000 .. 16,472,279 .. 114,824 .. 388.11 
London Joint-Stock, ...... 600,000 .. 14,056,731 .. 80,573 .. 26.86 
Bank of London, ......... 800,000 ... 4,179,294 .. 34,924 .. 28.28 
City Bank, 400,000 .. 8,525,975 .. 33,030 .. 16.51 


In the English provinces, the introduction of the system of joint-stock 
banks has proved equally successful—especially in the great seats of 
manufacturing industry. For example, for the first six months of 1863, 
the Birmingham Joint-Stock Bank paid a dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum; the Sheffield Union Bank, 10 per cent. per annum; 
the Sheffield and Rotherham Bank, 124 per cent. ; the Bradford Bank- 
ing Company, 174 per cent. ; the Leeds Banking Company, 25 per cent. ; 
the Huddersfield Banking Company, 26 per cent.; the Yorkshire Bank- 
ing Company, 29} per cent.; and the West Riding Union Banking 
Company, 474 per cent.! For the last half-year these rates must have 
been still greater; for it appears from the returns of the London joint- 
stock banks that, owing to the recent high rate of discount, the profits 
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of banking have been one-fourth greater in the last six months of 1863 
than in the previous half-year. 


V. Bank Circulation.—In the United Kingdom, the number of existing 
banks and branch banks is about five thousand. In Scotland there are 
thirteen banks, (five of which are minor and provincial,) with 615 branches, 
All of these banks issue notes of their own, of the value of £1 and upwards, 
The currency of Scotland consists entirely of paper-money—gold-money, 
which the English people prize so much, being regarded by the Scotch as 
alike cumbrous and expensive. The paper-money issued by the Scotch 
banks amounts to four and a half millions sterling ; against which they hold 
nearly two and a half millions of specie. Indeed, so thoroughly secured 
are not only the issues, but also the deposits, of the Scotch banks, that 
in no case has any one of them failed to discharge every farthing of its 
liabilities. In Ireland there are six banks of issue, with a note circnl:- 
tion of about six millions—of which amount two and a half millions be- 
long to the Bank of Ireland. In England there are 204 banks of issue, 
and the amount of their notes in actual circulation averages about twenty- 
six millions. Of this amount, fully twenty millions belong to the Bank 
of England—three millions to joint-stock banks of issue, of which there 
are 61—and three and a quarter millions to private banks of issue, of 
which there are 142.* 


VI. The Policy of Small Notes—Since 1844-5, the normal expan- 
sion in the use of paper-money in this country has been checked. B 
the acts then passed, no new bank of issue was allowed to be established; 
and for all additional issues of notes on the part of existing banks, it was 
made imperative that they should keep on hand an equal amount of gold. 
In England and Ireland, where there are no notes of less value than £5, 
and where consequently checks serve almost all the purposes of bank 
notes, this restriction is of little moment. But in Scotland, where the 
greater part of the currency consists of £1 notes, the restriction is felt as 
a hardship, and as an unjustifiable interference on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. It was an interference with the freedom of banking which 
had previously prevailed in Scotland, and it has also produced a great 
waste of capital in the Scottish currency. For every addition to the 
note circulation of Scotland, the banks have had to purchase and keep 
on hand an equal amount of specie—a condition which wholly neutralizes 
the economy of capital, which it is the sole use of bank notes to effect. 


VII. Policy of the Government.—Moreover, by the failure of the West- 
ern Bank in 1857, a portion of the Scotch note issues against which it 
was not necessary to hold specie, amounting to $337,000, lapsed, and 
has not yet been restored. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, indeed, 
with a view to anticipate discussion on a private bill which raises this 


* We may add that, on the 30th January, the capital deposited in savings banks 
—in other words, the spare money of the lower classes, concentrated and econo- 
mized—amounted in the United Kingdom to £43,615,000 sterling. Of this amount 
3¢ millions have been deposited in the recently established Post-Office Savings 
Banks, 
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uestion, has introduced a bill of his own, to replace this lapsed portion 
of the Scottish currency. He acknowledges the justice of the demand 
for the restoration of these Japsed issues, and he professes to concede it ; 
but his bill is essentially a manceuvre and an evasion. He offers to em- 
power the existing banks to replace the lapsed issues, on condition of 
paying to the Government £2 7s. 6d. per cent. on their amount. Now, 
as gold may be held in ordinary times at a cost (from loss of interest) of 
3} per cent.—and as the banks have it already in their power to issue 
any amount of notes (on which they pay a stamp-duty of only 8s. 4d. 
pet cent.) by keeping on hand an equal sum in specie—Mr. GiapsTone 
concedes only one-third part of what he professes to do. The practical 
result will be the same as if he gave back only £120,000 of the lapsed 
issues, instead of the whole amount (£337,000,) which ostensibly his bill 
purports to do. Moreover, why this extra two per cent. to Government 
upon these issues? It is not, nor does it profess to be, in any respect a 
guarantee or security for the convertibility of these notes—which Mr. 
GiapstonE admits will be adequately secured by the amount of gold 
which the Scotch banks are already compelled to hold. It is simply a 
tax—a tax upon paper currency—upon a currency, moreover, which (un- 
like the notes of the Bank of England) owes none of its value, either 
directly or indirectly, to the Government. It is a new doctrine that bank 
note issues in Scotland are to be regarded as the property of the State. 
We trust, therefore, that when the bill goes into committee the Scotch 
members will unanimously support a motion to the etfect that the clause 
by which this tax is imposed be struck out; or rather, that in place of 
the proposed “ £2 7s, 6d.” there be inserted “ 8s, 4d.,” the ordinary 
stamp-duty on bank notes. By this means alone will the bill be made 
to accord with its professed object, and the currency of Scotland be re- 
placed on the footing which was assigned to it by the act of 1845, 


VIII. New Joint-Stock Banks.—In no other country in the world does 
the economy of capital approach to the comparative perfection which has 
been attained in the British Isles. But there are improvements yet to 
be made; and in London itself a change is at work, which ere long will 
effect a revolution in our banking system. The day of the private banks 
is drawing to a close. They are still as sound and as ably managed as 
ever, but it is easy to see that they are destined to wane before the new 
rivals that are taking the field. The great private banks will last, indeed, 
many a day—and will continue to yield large profits—but no new private 
banks will be started. The private banks in London, like the Bank of 
England, used to pay no interest to their depositors, however large the 
amount deposited, or however long it might lie in the bank. This was 
a great drawback on their popularity, after the joint-stock banks started ; 
and quite recently some of the private banks have begun to give interest 
on nearly the same terms as their new rivals, On the other hand, they 
have certain advantages peculiar to themselves. From having a narrower 
and more select range of business, and consequently knowing their cus- 
tomers unusually well, they are more ready to make advances to their 
customers, and (which is a great point with men in business) do so more 
privately, than is the case with joint-stock banks—which are necessarily 
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fettered by rules, and where the managing power is a board of directors, 
Men who are engaged in an extensive business, not seldom require a tem. 
porary advance in order to enable them to execute some large order, but, 
most naturally, they are exceedingly reluctant to make a statement of 
their affairs which will be brought under the notice of a board of direct. 
ors; whereas they need have no such delicacy in applying to the head 
of a private banking establishment. 


IX. Private Banks,—Again, as regards efficiency of management, the 
private banks of London cannot be surpassed—we may say, cannot be 
equalled ; for they are managed by the proprietors themselves, who have 
a deeper interest in the welfare of the establishment than a salaried man. 
ager can have, and who, also, in most cases, have an hereditary experience 
in banking. Nevertheless it is found that, as a rule, the joint-stock sys. 
tem of banking is the more popular and profitable : and this in the end 
will decide the question between the rival systems. A board of directors, 
elected by the shareholders, and each having a separate business of his own 
to attend to, certainly does not constitute a very efficient management; 
although the defect is partially redeemed by the appointment of a perma- 
nent manager. But it is found that the immense sums at the disposal of 
joint-stock companies, compared with those at the command of private 
bankers, give them an advantage which enables a moderately good man- 
agement to realize greater profits than can be attained by the most talented 
management of lesser sums. The large amount of subscribed capital which 
joint-stock banks offer as security, the publicity given to their balance- 
sheets, and, most of all, the interest which they allow upon money de- 
posited with them, render them more popular than the private banks; 
their system of branches, and their large number of shareholders, give 
them a wider sphere of operations; and the higher profits which they 
generally pay render them more attractive to capitalists who desire to 
engage in banking. Joint-stock banks will continue to increase, and the 
private banks will slowly die out. The private banks of London, indeed, 
as was suggested some years ago by Mr. MacLeop, might themselves 
unite together and form a joint-stock bank of unequalled prestige and 
resources ; but so many private questions of punctilio and precedence 
would have to be overcome before such a corporation could be estab- 
lished, that it is not likely to be realized. Nevertheless, that the private 
bankers of London are not blind to the tendency of affairs, is evidenced 
by the union that has recently taken place between two of these banks 
(Messrs. Heywoop and Kennarps’ and Messrs. Hanxey’s) and the Bank 
of Manchester—which three banks, uniting the advantages of both sys- 
tems, now form a powerful joint-stock company under the name of the 
“ Consolidated Bank.” 


X. Interest on Deposits—The English joint-stock banks are still, we 
think, defective in some of their arrangements, These lack simplicity— 
and simplicity, as has been proved abundantly, is a matter of first-rate 
importance in the promotion of business. Most of them pay interest 
only on current accounts, which never fall below a certain amount, (gen- 
erally £500,) and vary their rates according to the length of time the 
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money is placed at their disposal.* This is a great improvement on the 
system of the Bank of England, which gives no interest at all—but it is still 
defective. The immemorial practice of the Scotch banks has been to pay 
a uniform rate of interest on every sum deposited with them, however small 
and for however short a time. Recently (in November last) they resolved 
to allow their customers the option of having interest calculated as before, 
i.e, on the daily balance, or on the minimum monthly balance of their 
accounts—allowing in the latter case, and also on deposit receipts, one 
per cent. higher interest. But this change is only nominal, and the rate 
of interest paid substantially remains the same on all sums: for it is ob- 
vious that, though the interest given in the latter case is higher than in 
the former, it is paid upon a lesser amount. The practice of the Scotch 
banks is entirely opposed to the peculiar feature of the English joint- 
stock banks—namely, the non-payment of interest except upon compara- 
tively large sums. 


XL. The English System.—The English practice has these advantages, 
that it saves the bank a little trouble, and also enables it to pay a higher 
rate of interest upon the larger sums deposited with it, by paying none 
at all upon the smaller sums. But it has this great defect, in a national 
point of view, that it holds out no temptation to the small capitalists, the 
average cash balance of each of whom may be only £100 or £200, but 
whose capital in the aggregate would amount to a very large sum. Too 
large to be received by the savings banks, too small to obtain interest 
from the banks, these little capitals have not yet been looked after in 
England. In Scotland, on the other hand, they are attracted into the 
common reservoir, and constitute no insignificant portion of the motive 
power which drives the wheels of industry and commerce. England is 
so enormously wealthy, and the habits and ideas of the English are so 
much in accordance with their condition, that they are still careless of 
this portion of the national resources; but the Scotch, in the school of 
necessity, have become more careful in economical science, and in this 
matter their example may be followed with advantage by their English 
brethren. If the English joint-stock banks are to establish branches 
throughout the country in the manner of the Scotch banks, (as we hope 
will be done in course of time,) they will find it indispensable to alter 


* There is a great and perplexing diversity in the practice of the London joint- 
stock banks in this respect. Some of them pay no interest at all upon current ac- 
counts which at any time during the year happen to fall below £500, Of the more 
liberal class of banks we may take the case of the recently established Alliance 
Bank, the custom of which is as follows: If the balance shall not at any time during 
the half-year have been below £500, interest at the rate of two per cent, per annum 
will be allowed on the minimum monthly balances ; if not below £200, one per cent. 
will be allowed; if below £200, no interest. It is obvious that, under the general 
system of these banks, a current account which may average £1,000 or more on the 
whole year may yield no interest at all, owing to a temporary fall below the limit 
of £500; and on accounts which keep above this limit, as interest is paid only on 
the lowest sum at which the account may stand during the month, the depositor 
will in general receive interest on little more than one-half or two-thirds of the aver- 
age amount which he has in bank throughout the month. Upon sums received in 
deposit, the Alliance Bank pays interest at the current rates, 
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their practice and frame their rules so as to suit the wants of the small 
capitalists (farmers and shopkeepers) who form the bulk of the popula 
tion in the country districts. 


XII. French Banks.—It is only that portion of a nation’s capital which 
exists in an available form that adds to the power and resources of a 
State. Twenty million pounds sterling lying in the strong-boxes of half 
a million little tradesmen and farmers, is so much money lost to the na. 
tional industry; but the same sum concentrated and lent out in the form 
of discounts, and other commercial advances, would give additional em- 
ployment to the working classes, increased wealth to the trading commi- 
nity, and greater power to the State. Banking is the agency by which 
this desirable end is accomplished; and we are not surprised that both 
in this country and on the Continent, banks and credit companies should 
stand high in public favor. Within the last dozen years, France has done 
wonders in supplying her defects in this respect. The shares of the 
Credit Foncier (250 francs paid) are now at 1,300 francs; those of the 
Credit Agricole (100 francs paid) are at 670 francs; and those of the 
Credit Mobilier (500 francs paid) are selling at 1,065 francs; and before 
the present tightness of the money market, their value was very much 
higher. Hitherto France has had only one bank of issue, (the Bank o 
France,) and as the use of checks is almost unknown, there has been a great 
waste of capital—the amount of the metallic currency (estimated at from 
£200,000,000 to £280,000,000) being immensely in excess of what need 
be in a country so advanced in civilization. At present there is a likeli- 
hood of another bank of issue being established. Under the treaty by 
which Savoy was annexed to France, the Bank of Savoy is entitled to 
exercise all the rights and privileges which it possessed prior to the 
annexation, and among these is the right of issuing notes of its own. It 
is a controverted point whether or not the Bank of France was really 
endowed with a monopoly of the right of issuing notes ; but even if such 
a monopoly had been originally conferred upon it, it has obviously been 
suspended so far as regards the Bank of Savoy by the treaty of annexa- 
tion. The Bank of France has been admirably managed, and has ren- 
dered important services to the State and to the country ; but it has few 
branches, it has not occupied the country, and, over and above the objec- 
tion to the pernicious system of monopoly, there is abundant room for 
the establishment of another bank of issue in France. The Bank of 
Savoy is now in the hands of the well-known capitalist, M. Peretre, who 
intends to develop it into a great institution. In Turkey, British and 
French capital is reaping great profits by the establishment of banks. 


XIII. Austria.—But of all the countries of the Continent, Austria 
(bating the political shocks by which she is menaced) is the one which 
presents the finest field for banking. While there are some 5,000 banks 
and branch banks in the Vaited Kingdom, with a population of thirty 
millions, there are (or were, prior to the banks now being established by 
English capital) only seven banks, with 140 branches, in the Austrian 
dominions, which have a population of thirty-six millions. So unavailed 
of as yet are the appliances of banking in that country, that the Austrian 
Government actually keeps its balances (about five or six millions ster- 
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ling) locked up in its own vaults !—thereby losing interest on the money, 
and keeping idle and useless a large sum which, if confided to a bank, 
would be employed in giving direct support and expansion to the com- 
merce and industry of the Empire. 


XIV. Banking in India.—In India, also, new banks are being rapidly 
established. In Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, British Columbia, 
Mexico, and among the States of South America—indeed, all over 
the world—English capital is seeking investment in the formation of bank- 
ing establishments. In truth, it is a remarkable fact, that the age of gold 
is becoming also the age of banks—and that the extraordinary increase 
in the supply of the precious metals has been accompanied by a not less 
extraordinary increase in the means for economizing them. 


XV. Bank Profits —That banking is a highly profitable business, is 
evidenced by the statement which we have given of the profits yielded 
by some of the leading banking companies. A successful bank, it ap- 
pears, pays a dividend ranging from 15 to 25 per cent., with no trouble 
whatever on the part of its shareholders. Sometimes, as in the case of 
the West Riding Union Banking Company, the dividend reaches the enor- 
mous rate of 50 per cent. How comes it, it will naturally be asked, that 
banking yields such very large profits? The essential requirement of 
good banking is security for the depositors. Individual traders, whose 
failure or success affects only themselves, may employ their money in 
any way that appears to them most likely to yield the largest profits. 
But a bank trades with other people’s money; and the paramount con- 
sideration with the public, when placing their money in bank, is security. 
The science of banking consists not in employing money at the highest 
rates, but in the safest manner. And this is generally done. The ex- 
planation of the large dividends paid by successful banking companies 
is, that they obtain a profit on their depositors’ money as well as on 
their own. The capital of a banking company may be two or three 
millions sterling—that amount being liable to be called up, if neces- 
sary, to meet the engagements of the bank; but only a part of that 
sum is paid up. The larger the capital, the greater is the security for 
depositors; and the greater the security, the greater is likely to be the 
amount of money intrusted to the bank’s keeping. On the other hand, 
the smaller the amount of capital paid up, the greater (ceteris paribus), 
will be the per centage of profits to the shareholders. Say that a bank 
(which may have a subscribed capital of two or three millions) has 
£1,000,000 paid up, and that its deposits amount to £15,000,000— 
then it can deal with sixteen times the amount of money invested by its 
shareholders; and thus, instead of paying say 4 per cent., it will pay 
(theoretically) 64 per cent. Actually, of course, the profits are much 
less, because the interest paid to depositors, costs of management, &c., 
have to be deducted ; nevertheless, it is easy to see how such a bank 
will pay 25 per cent.* This, then, is the secret of the high dividends 





* The proportion which the amount of interest paid to depositors bears to the 
net profits of a bank, is dependent partly on the skill of the management and partly 
on the state of the money market, In the case of the Union Bank of London, dur- 
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paid by banking companies; and as long as they ably and honorably 
discharge their duty to their depositors they are well entitled to these 
profits, for their operations confer an equal boon upon the community at 
large. Nevertheless, it seems to us that the present high profits derived 
from banking are now bringing so many companions into the field, that, 
under the pressure of competition, the banks will have to concede better 
terms to their depositors than is yet done by such establishments in Eng- 
land. 


XVI. The Bank of England.—The heart of this great system of bank- 
ing, which now overspreads the whole country, is the Bank of England, 
It was founded in 1694, and the Bank of Scotland in the year following, 
Both of these banks owed their origin to the same man—Wuu1am Par- 
tERSON, M. P. for Dumfries. The project of the Bank of England was 
ultimately taken out of his hands, but he had his own way in the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of Scotland. And the issue of the two countries 
was very different—fraught with great benefit to the one, and with re- 
peated disaster to the other. In Scotland, the first established bank 
claimed no monopoly: banking was made a free trade. In England, the 
bank soon claimed and obtained a monopoly. No other joint-stock 
bank (no banking company having more than six partners) was allowed 
to be established in England. In 1826, after more than a century of 
complete restriction, this monopoly was narrowed to the district within 
sixty-five miles of London; in 1844 it was finally abolished, but the 
right of issuing notes was taken away. 


XVII. Scotch Joint-Stock Banks.—Mark the results on the welfare of 
the two countries. One by one, as they were needed, joint-stock banks 
were established in Scotland, having their head officers in the capital, 
and gradually extending their operations by the establishment of branches 
throughout the provinces. In this way a small number of banks sufficed. 
Banking, free and unshackled, grew with the growth of Scotland. Each 
branch bank had a local manager, and all were in perfect union with the 
head-office in the capital. The head-offices in Edinburgh again—the 
parent-establishments—were all in connection with one another; each 
receiving the notes of the others; having a weekly “clearance,” ot 
balancing of mutual accounts ; and each having a pretty good idea of the 
general business and possession of the others. Thus banking in Scot- 
‘and was (1) established in the best form—namely, almost entirely upon 
the joint-stock principle; and (2) the banks, established in the capital, 
while ramifying through the country, can mutually support one ano- 
ther in times of temporary difficulty or panic.* 


ing the last half-year, the proportion was one of equality—the interest paid and 
due to depositors being £112,000, and the net profits, after making ample provision 
for bad and doubtful debts, being £114,000. 

* After lasting for a century and a kalf, free trade in banking was brought to an 
end in Scotland by Sir R. Prst’s Act of 1845, which propitiated the existing banks 
for the restrictions then imposed upon them, by conferring upon them a monopoly. 
Happily as the Scotch banks compete eagerly with one another in the establishment 
of branches, leaving no district unoccupied, the monopoly has not acted injuriously 
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XVIII. English Joint-Stock Banks in 1826.—In England, the mono- 
poly of the bank prevented for more than a century the formation of any 
other joint-stock bank; neither did the Bank of England occupy the 
field itself by establishing branches throughout the country. But, as a 
want of banks was felt, private individuals came forward to do what 
would have been far better done by joint-stock companies. Private 
baukers started up in every town, receiving deposits and issuing notes 
of their own—many of them able and honest men, some of them 
not; but none of them possessing the extended resources of a joint- 
stock company. Moreover, by a sad fatality, even when the mono- 
poly of the bank began to be relaxed, in 1826, the provision that no 
joint-stock bank should be established within 65 miles of London was 
one of the most injurious that could possibly be devised. The conse- 
quence has been, that there is neither system nor connection among the 
English banks. The banking establishments do not ramify from London, 
asa centre; they exist, for the most part, independently of one another 
—head-banks being found all over the country, with few or no branches, 
and with no point of union with their neighbors. This is an expensive 
system, for head-banks are established sometimes where branch-banks 
would suffice; it is chaotic and without method; and it is needlessly 
perilous. The Scotch banks can, and do, help one another most efficiently ; 
the English banks can do so but imperfectly. They have had to grow 
up everywhere except in the metropolis; and, accordingly, they have no 
central representatives, and find it difficult to combine for mutual sup- 
port, Banks exist upon credit; let that be broken, and not even the 
best or strongest of them can exist fora day. It is alike the duty and 
the interests of banks to support credit. If, in times of panic, a run be 
made upon one of their number whose position they know to be sound, 
they ought at once to unite in support of that bank; and by so doing, 
check the panic—that wild unreasoning fear which grows with every dis- 
aster which it produces. The fall of one bank only increases the run 
upon the others; but united action upon the part of the banks is ade- 
quate to resist a greater panic than has ever yet arisen. 


XIX. Panics—Without union, no banking system can resist the 
effects of a panic. A panic strikes at the root of all banking. The 
rules of banking are based upon the amount of money necessary to meet 
the ordinary demands made upon them, whether in the casting of notes 
or withdrawing of deposits. But if all the notes of a bank are brought 
to be cashed at once, or if a run takes place for any considerable portion 
of deposits, the bank must close its doors. Banking was never designed 
to meet such emergencies. It is no slur upon a bank that it cannot sus- 
tain such an abnormal pressure. The Bank of England itself would 
break down at once under such atrial. Panic is a temporary collapse of 
public credit—a rupture of our whole fabric of material civilization—a 
national epilepsy. To think that any legislation will suffice to render 


—unless it be in making the banks chime in too readily with any proposals of the 
government for the sake of having their monopoly undisturbed. But the principle 
isa bad one, and in course of time may produce evil fruits. 

13 
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banks able to withstand such an abnormal pressure, is simply absurd. If 
banks had always to keep at hand resources adequate to meet a panic, 
there would be no banks at all. It could only be done by keeping their 
deposits unemployed in their vaults: in which case there would be no 
profit (only expense) to the bankers, no aid to commerce and employ- 
ment—in fact, no banking at all. Nevertheless, strange to say, the banks 
themselves, by their action, have frequently induced this most terrible of 
monetary tempests. 


XX. The Panic of 1797.—As this is a point of great importance, 
we shall illustrate it by referring to some cases where the facts are so 
clear as not to admit of dispute. Let us take, first, the panics of 1793 
and 1797. In 1792 trade had been unusually, if not excessively brisk; 
and at the same time, as the year progressed, political agitation assumed 
formidable proportions, Acts of riot and insurrection took place, and 
when war with France was declared at the end of the year, the public in- 
quietude almost amounted to panic. Bankruptcies had doubled in 
number before the close of the year, and “ the declaration of war gave 
a shock to credit which was already staggering.” On the 15th Febrv- 
ary a house of considerable magnitude failed, and on the 19th the Bank 
of England refused the paper of Lanz anp Company, who stopped next 
morning with liabilities to the amount of nearly a million sterling, 
“In the mean time, the panic spread to the bankers.” The run com- 
menced on the banks in Newcastle, which were perfectly solvent, but 
which, in consequence of the run upon them, were obliged to stop pay- 
ment. “The panic immediately spread throughout the country.” In 
the west of Scotland, also, there was “ the greatest distress from the total 
destruction of credit,” which calamity was produced by “ the refusal of 
the Glasgow, Paisley and Greenock banks to discount.” The monetary 
pressure extended also to the London banks. ‘“ The extraordinary state 
of credit (or rather the total collapse of credit) had obliged every person 
connected with trade and money transactions to gather in and husband 
every resource to meet all demands”-—thereby of course greatly lessen- 
ing the ordinary circulation. In these circumstances, “ the government 
urged the bank to come forward and support credit, but they resolutely 
declined. When the bank adopted this perverse course, universal failure 
seemed imminent.” But the government wisely took the matter into their 
own hands, and, at the urgent advice of Sir Joun Sinciarr, made an 
issue of exchequer bills, which acted like magic in sustaining public 
credit, and at once put an end to the crisis.* 


XXI. The Order in Council, February, 1797.—The panic of 1797 
was produced entirely by political causes. There had been no over 
trading of any kind. In December, 1796, took place the French expedi- 


* See MacLeop’s “ Theory and Practice of Banking,” vol. ii. pp. 68-72. We pre- 
fer to make our quotations from this work, because it is the ablest on the subject of 
which it treats; and still more, because on this point Mr. MacLeop’s statement of 
facts is, to a considerable extent, that of an antagonist to the deductions which we 
make from them, 
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tion under Hocue for the invasion of Ireland, and in the February fol- 
lowing a Frenclg frigate landed 1,200 men on the Welsh coast. “ At 
this time the banks at Newcastle had a more than ordinary demand upon 
them for cash; because, in addition to the manufactories and collieries, , 
the number of troops stationed in that part of the country had been 
considerably augmented. The banks had imported an extra supply of 
cash to meet their expenses, and were negotiating for more,” when the 
panic broke upon them and compelled them to stop. “ The news of the 
stoppage of the Newcastle banks spread like wildfire throughout the 
country, and soon reached che metropolis. The drain upon the bankers’ 
coffers now became a run,” until, on the 25th, the specie was reduced to 
£1,272,000. “Before this, the directors, in a state of utter bewilder- 
ment at the state of the country, had used the most violent efforts to 
contract the issues. In five weeks they had reduced them by nearly 
£2,000,000. But even this gave no true idea of the curtailment of 
mercantile accommodation, for the private bankers were obliged, for 
their own security, to follow the example of the bank.” Next day, (Sun- 
day,) to prevent the total stoppage of the bank, an order in council was 
issued, authorizing it to suspend cash payments. And yet the position 
of the bank was not only perfectly solvent, but such as to show a surplus 
of nearly £4,000,000 sterling—over and above the debt due by the gov- 
ernment to the bank, which amounted to £11,686,000. So suicidal was 
the policy of restriction pursued by the bank, that even the Bullion Com- 
mittee of 1810, despite their morbid dread of “ over-issues,” explicitly 
condemned its conduct in this respect, both in 1793 and 1797.— 
MacLzon’s “ Theory and Practice of Banking,” vol. ii. pp. 88-92. 


XXIL. The Crisis of 1857.—The other case to which we shall refer, 
in illustration of this fatal but common error in banking, is that of the 
American crisis of 1857. The crisis began in theAugust of that year with 
the failute of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, which held deposits to 
the amount of £1,200,000, and of two or three other large firms. By 
this stoppage of payments great embarrassment and partial loss were oc- 
casioned to individuals, and also to the banks, which had made advances 
to these firms; at the same time railway property became greatly depre- 
ciated, partly owing to the efforts of an organized band of speculators. 
Thereupon all the banks took alarm, and began to curtail their advances 
to the commercial community, by refusing to discount their bills—the 
New-York banks reducing their discounts to the amount of £5,000,000 
sterling between the 8th of August and the 10th of October. Right 
and left they ruthlessly withdrew their customary advances, and com- 
mercial houses went down in dozens. By the middle of October, nine 
hundred failures were reported. What was the upshot? The banks 
sacrificed their customers with the view of strengthening their own posi- 
tion, but their conduct had quite the opposite effect. Seeing firms go 
down in dozens—the good as well as the bad, the strong as well as 
the weak—and knowing that many of those firms were connected with 
the banks, either as shareholders or debtors, the public in turn caught 
the panic, and began a run upon the banks for their deposits. The 
banks, too late, now found that they could no more conduct their business 
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without credit or faith than their customers the merchants could; and 
on the 14th October a general suspension of payments in specie had to 
take place. The American banks were thus taught a sharp lesson. A 
week before they were forced to suspend, they announced that they would 
alter their policy, and meet the panic by its natural remedy—an expan- 
sion of credit; and it was the publication of their returns in the week 
following, showing that instead of expanding they were carrying the work 
of contracting still further, which brought on the general run for deposits 
which compelled them to stop. It is important to observe, that not only 
were the New-York banks perfectly solvent, but their notes were never 
mistrusted ; and even after the suspension of payments in specie, the 
notes continued to circulate at par. It was a run for deposits which shut 
up the banks, and a similar run would shut up any and every bank in 
existence. 


XXIII. Bank Note Redemption Convertibility”—the ability of 
banks to redeem their notes in gold—in the absence of confidence, is a 
myth. No legislative enactments, no prudence on the part of bankers, 
can suffice to preserve the convertibility of paper-money when the pub- 
lic loses faith in the bankers. The sole object and advantage of paper- 
money is, that it economises gold. In ordinary times it is found that an 
amount of specie equal to a third or a fourth of the issue of notes is 
more than sufficient to maintain the convertibility of these issues. It is 
upon this basis that paper-money is issued. The banks act upon the 
rule; it is impossible to provide against the exception. The Bank of 
England itself could not at any time redeem all its notes in specie. In 
fact, paper-moncy would be of no use at all, if an equal amount of gold 
were to be kept in the banks. The whole system is based upon the 
maintenance of the ordinary relations of credit; and without the main- 
tenance of credit, no amount of gold that the banks can command will 
ever suffice to secure the convertibility of the note. In our own coun- 
try, where the issues of paper-money have been fenced round with the 
most rigid restrictions, there are about £40,000,000 of notes afloat, 
while only half that amount of specie is available for all the purposes of 
banking put together.* 


XXIV. Bank Deposits as a cause of Failure——But in times of panic, 
the demand upon the banks is a more fatal one even than this, At such 
times the run is not, or is not merely, for gold for the notes; in fact, in 
this country, during the present century, the solidity of the notes has 
hardly ever been questioned. The run is for deposits; and no bank can 
pay up its deposits at once, whether in gold or in notes. But it is easy 
to see how this run for deposits is occasioned. The ordinary business of 
banking consists in the discount of commercial bills—#. ¢., in the pur- 
chase of the current debts of commerce. A manufacturer supplies a 


* The total amount of specie held by the banks of the United Kingdom, in 
ordinary times, is under £2,000,000; of which amount the Bank of England holds 
on the average 144 millions, the Irish banks rather more than two millions, and the 
Scotch banks not quite 24 millions. 
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merchant with £1,000 of goods, and receives from (or draws upon) him 
a bill for the same amount; and as the merchant’s money is nearly all 
invested in his business, the bill is not made payable until after the lapse 
of such time (say three months) as may be required by him to sell at 
least a portion of the goods which he has purchased. The manufacturer, 
in like manner, having his capital invested in his business, and not being 
able to wait till the three months have expired, takes the bill to his 
banker, and gets it cashed—receiving the £1,000 minus the interest for 
three months at the current rate. All commerce is carried on in this way, 
and in this way a great economy of capital is effected. What, then, is 
commerce to do when the banks refuse to discount? A general crash 
must follow. In ordinary times, when credit is good, a merchant may 
afford to wait a little before getting his bills cashed, for at such times he is 
little pressed by his fellow-merchants to whom he is indebted; but in times 
of a monetary or commercial crisis, he cannot wait. Every man, to secure 
himself, is then pressing his debtors for payment; and if the banks at such 
times refuse to discount bills as usual, nothing but bankruptcy can be the 
issue, even for firms which are superabundantly solvent. The banks, 
when they take this course, (which they generally do in the first period 
of a crisis,) doubtless act from a good and legitimate motive. They think 
of securing their own safety. They think of the convertibility of their 
notes, and the increasing scarcity of gold; and, by refusing to discount 
the ordinary amount of bills, they seek to lessen the amount of their own 
liabilities. In case arun upon them should arise, they seek to lessen the 
amount upon which the run can be made. But this is a fatal mistake, as ex- 
perience has abundantly demonstrated. The very means which they 
take to prepare against a run produces arun. It occasions a panic, and 
the panic produces arun; and quite reasonably. No other consequence is 
possible. When the commercial public find that it is becoming diffi- 
cult or impossible for them to get their bills discounted, they call up 
every shilling of their deposits. When they cannot get money the one 
way, they take it in another. The general public, catching the infection, 
join in the run on the banks; and the result is, (if the panic is kept u 
by the continued refusal of discounts,) that the banks, after a feverish 
scramble among themselves for the possession of the small stock of gold, 
stop one after the other, or by agreement simultaneously—as was the case 
with the New-York banks in 1857. 


XXV. Unnecessary Contraction.—Banks exist for the community, not 
a community for the banks. And whenever banks forget this, and (like 
those in America) begin slaughtering a community from a false notion of 
strengthening themselves, it is not an evil, but a good, when they are 
pulled up in their course. The run for deposits which immediately arises 
in such circumstances is a natural and inevitable result of the banks re- 
fusing to discount. At the same time, it is a natural and most obvious 
means of retaliation; and as such, we believe, to some extent, it was 
adopted by the commercial classes in New-York in 1857. The language 
then used in some quarters was this: “If you (the banks) think your- 
selves justified, in a time of crisis, in bringing down scores of good firms, 
as solvent and reputable as yourselves, the public are still more justified 
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in checkmating you, by requesting you to fulfil your ‘promises to pay,’ 
Since it is on the plea of preserving the convertibility of the note 
(which we had no thought of questioning) that you produced this wide- 
spread suffering, the outraged community may well turn round upon you, 
and say, ‘ Very well, gentlemen, let us see if you can doit.’ Moreover, 
since you will not lend us your money, give us back ours: give us our 
deposits.” The banks, of course, could not do it ; and thereupon, per- 
ceiving that they had been sacrificing the substance for the shadow, they 
reversed their policy, discounted freely, though they had hardly a dollar 
in their tills—and the crisis was at an end! This is a lesson and a dan- 
ger to which all banks should give good heed. The American public is 
not likely to forget the experience which it acquired in 1857, of its 
power to checkmate the banks; and it is by no means improbable that 
the lesson has been observed and noted on this side of the Atlantic, and 
may be put in practice if ever the banks foolishly challenge the commer- 
cial classes to a trial of strength. 


XXVI. The Prevention of Panics.—Having shown how monetary 
crises may be, and often are, aggravated into destructive panics by a mis- 
taken policy upon the part of the banks, let us complete the lesson, by 
showing the chief means by which panic and a run upon banks are 
stayed. In 1793 we have shown how the monetary panic was produced, 
or at least intensified, by the Bank of England curtailing its discounts, 
and refusing to support the public credit; and how the government 
wisely came to the rescue by making an issue of Exchequer bills. The 
amount authorized to be issued was £5,000,000, in sums of £100, £50, 
and £20; but not half of that amount (only £2,202,000) was needed, 
and the whcle of this sum was punctuaily repaid. What was the effect 
of this aid to the commercial classes? “ It operated like magic,” we are 
told: “ its success was perfect and complete. All contemporary writers 
bear witness to the extraordinary effects produced. MacrHeErson says, 
that the very intimation of the intention of the legislature to support the 
merchants operated like a charm all over the country, and in a great de- 
gree superseded the necessity of the relief by an almost instantaneous 
restoration of confidence.”* In the crisis of 1797, when the bank again 
took the course of enormously curtailing its discounts, the run upon it 
became so overwhelming that it was left almost without a sovereign in 
its coffers, and the government had to come to its relief by ordering the 
total suspension of payments in specie. What followed? “The relief 
produced on the instant by the definite determination to suspend cash pay- 
ments and extend their issues of paper was very great; within one week 
the bank increased its accommodation by nearly £2,000,000 sterling”— 
or nearly one-fourth! Here, then, we see plainly that the convertibility 
of the note—for the sake of which the bank had curtailed its discounts 
so enormously (one-fourth during five weeks)—had never really been 
questioned by the public—for an issue of notes was the very thing 
that was desired, and which stopped the panic; and the notes were 


* MacLgop’s “ Theory and Practice of Banking,” vol. ii. pp. 72-75. 
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taken as readily by every one when it was known that there was no 
gold to cash them, as when the bank was abundantly supplied with 
specie.* 

XXVII. The Crisis of 1826.—Let us next look at the great crisis of 1826. 
The crisis was at its height in London from Monday, the 12th, to Satur- 
day, the 17th December. For six months the bank had been “ violently 
contracting its issues,” (¢. e., by refusing to discount,) and it continued 
this policy down to the night of Tuesday, the 14th. During the previ- 
ous forty-eight hours, said Mr, Husxisson, afterwards, even the best gov- 
ernment securities could not to any extent be converted into money ; 
other stock, of course, was still more unsaleable; and Mr. Barine said, 
that persons would not part with their money on any terms, nor for any 
security. But, “on Wednesday, the 14th, the bank totally changed 
their policy, and discounted with the utmost profuseness.” In the words 
of the Deputy-Governor, “ they had [at length !] taken a firm and de- 
liberate resolution to make common cause with the country.” Instead 
of refusing to discount, they forced out their money in loans in all direc- 
tions. “ We lent it by every possible means,” said Mr. Harman, “and 
in modes we had never adopted before; .... we were not on some occa- 
sions over nice: seeing the dreadful state in which the public were, we 
rendered every assistance in our power.” Between the Wednesday and 
Saturday, the bank made issues of notes to the amount of £5,000,000 ! 
This policy, said Mr. MacLxop, “was crowned with the most complete suc- 
cess: the panic was stayed almost immediately.” The mere sight of the 
bank notes was enough. “ At Norwich,” said Mr. Ricnarps, “ when the 
Guryeys showed upon their counter so many feet of bank notes of such 
a thickness, it stopped the run in that part of the country.” By the 24th 
of December the panic was completely allayed all over the country ; and 
by the end of the month the credit of the banking world was com- 
pletely restored.t 


XXVIIL. The Crisis of 1847.,—The next great crisis was that of 1847; 
previous to which (by the act of 1844) all liberty of action had been taken 
from the bank in regard to its issues of notes, which were made entirely 
dependent upon the amount of specie in its possession. The extreme 
pressure in this crisis began on the 23d September, “ when the bank 
\dopted more stringent measures for curtailing the demand upon its re- 


* See MacLxop, vol. ii. pp. 92-100. 

+ MacLeop, vol. ii. pp. 245-251. The immediate cause of the panic in London was 
the stoppage of Pore & Co., bankers, with whom forty country banks were con- 
nected, on Monday, the 12th. “ The fall of this great banking-house,” says Mr. 
MacLxop, “ was the signal for a general run upon all the London bankers, and three 
or four more gave way—spreading universal consternation among the country 
banks, sixty-three of which succumbed to the crisis, though a considerable number 
paid 20s. in the pound, and eventually resumed business.” Yet it was proved that 
Pore & Co., whose stoppage produced all this disaster, had a surplus of £170,000, 
after payment of all claims against them—besides large landed property belonging 
to Sir Perer Poxx, and about £100,000, the private property of other members of 
the firm! Ought not such a firm to have been supported, instead of being puljeg 
to the ground ? 
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sources.” On the 15th October it refused to make advances either on 
government stock or on Exchequer bills; the consequence of which was 
that all the banks hastened to sell their public securities, and, for their 
own safety, hoarded the notes received in payment—thus still further 
reducing the circulation. What they could not get from the bank in ad- 
vances on their securities, they got by the sale of them: so that the only 
effect of the bank’s restrictive policy was to create panic and hoarding, 
and thereby immensely increase the difficulties of its position. Every- 
thing became worse day by day. Several large banks stopped payment 
in Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle and other towns: and the drain on 
the Bank of England became greater than ever. “As the whole of the 
commercial world knew that the resources of its banking department 
were being rapidly exhausted, a complete panic seized them. A com- 
plete cessation of private discount took place. No one would part with 
the money or notes in his possession.” On the 23d of October the ter- 
rible game was played out. The bank act had to be suspended; and the 
government, with the view “to restore confidence to the mercantile com- 
munity,” recommended the bank directors to enlarge the amount of their 
discounts and advances. What followed? The government letter “ was 
made public about one o’clock on Monday, the 25th, and no sooner was 
this done than the panic vanished like a dream. Mr. Gurney stated that 
it produced its effects in ten minutes! No sooner was it known that 
notes might be had, than the want of them ceased. From the conduct as 
well as the statements of the bank directors on this occasion, it appears 
evident that they had no desire to contract their advances to the public, 
apart from the necessity to do so imposed upon them by the act of 1844, 
They told the Chancellor of the Exchequer that “they could save them- 
selves—that is, they could comply with the law; but that they could not 
do so without pressing more stringently on the commercial world.” In 
how great a degree the crisis was artificia—how immensely it was aggra- 
vated by the restrictive policy imposed upon the bank—cannot be better 
shown than in the following extracts from the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject: 


“ Evidence was laid before the government, which proved not only the 
existence of severe pressure, but also that it was aggravated in a very 
great degree by the hoarding of gold and bank notes to a very large ex- 
tent—in consequence of which an amount of circulation, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been adequate, became insufficient 
for the wants of the community. . . . Parties of every description 
made application to us, with the observation, ‘We do not want notes, 
but give us confidence.’ They said, ‘We have notes enough, but we 
have not confidence to use them; say you will stand by us, and we shall 
have all that we want; do any thing, in short, that will give us confidence. 
If we think that we can get bank notes, we shall not want them.’ 
Parties said to me, ‘ Let us have notes—charge 10, 12 per cent. for them 
—we don’t care what the rate of interest is. We don’t mean, indeed, 
to take the notes, because we shall not want them; only ¢ed/ us that we 
can get them, and this will at once restore confidence.’ . . . Assoon 
as the letter of 25th October appeared, and the panic ceased, thousands 
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and tens of thousands of pounds were taken from the hoards; some 
from boxes deposited with bankers, although the parties would not leave 
the notes in their bankers’ hands. Large parcels of notes were returned 
to the Bank of England cut into halves, as they had been sent down into 
the country. And so small was the real demand for an additional quan- 
tity of notes, that the whole amount taken from the bank, when the un- 
limited power of issue was given, was under £400,000! The restoration 
of confidence released notes from their hoards, and no more was wanted— 
for the trifling quantity of additional notes is hardly worth notice.”* 


Here, again, we sce that the sufficiency of the bank’s notes was never 
uestioned ; that the crisis was mainly due to the hoarding of notes and 
gold by the public, owing to the breakdown of credit and confidence; 
that the restrictive policy of the Bank of England was the chief cause of 
this collapse of all credit, aggravating a season of commercial difficulty 
into one of most destructive panic ; and that, immediately on the reversal 
of this policy, the panic and hoarding were at an end, and confidence 
returned. 


XXIX. The Crisis of 1857.—The crisis of 1847 was the most severe 
which had occurred ; but it was surpassed in disaster by that which fol- 
lowed ten years afterwards. In 1857 a wave from the American crisis 
crossed the Atlantic, and produced an equal crisis in our own Islands. 
Towards the close of October, the news from the United States assumed 
so sinister an aspect as to forebode some great monetary catastrophe ; 
and, ere the month ended, came the announcement of a universal sus- 
pension of cash payments throughout the Union. This naturally put a 
severe strain upon the British firms engaged in the American trade, and 
upon the banks connected with them. The position of these houses was 
simply this, that they had to lie out of all the money due to them by 
American firms, and to lose a part of it. The actual loss, serious as it 
was, was the least part of the embarrassment ; for although the American 
firms, in consequence of their inability to procure gold, had suspended, 
the greater part of them were perfectly solvent, and able to resume as 
soon as the effects of the panic were over. The main difficulty with our 
firms was, how to get their bills upon America discounted by our banks, 
seeing that the American banks and firms had suspended payments in 
specie—specie being, of course, the only medium in which payment for 
bills upon America could be received in this country. The embarrass- 
ment was essentially of a temporary character ; and the true way to have 
tided over the difficulty would have been by supporting to the uttermost 
all the sound firms imperilled, until the monetary equilibrium should be 
restored in America, and the usual remittances reach this country. This 
course was adopted by the Bank of England after the Bank Act was 
suspended, but as long as the act remained in force such a course was 
impracticable. No crisis was ever so unexpected, none ever culminated 
80 rapidly, or proved so destructive. Credit was shaken, and a run com- 
menced upon several banks which were known or supposed to be con- 
nected with the suspended firms. The Liverpool Borough Bank, closely 


* Hansarp’s Debates in Parliament, Third Series, vol. xcv. p. 383. 
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connected with the American trade, stopped payment; and after reeling 
for some time under the run made upon it, the Western Bank of Scot- 
land likewise closed its doors. Great exertions were made in Glasgow 
by the authorities and leading merchants to arrest the panic ; the other 
Scotch banks, alarmed at the aspect of affairs, and urged thereto by the 
community, at length came forward to check the distrust, and gave their 
united and most energetic support to some of their number which were 
run upon. Thursday, the 12th, was the last day of the panic in Scotland, 


XXX. The Crisis in London.—Meanwhile the crisis had spread to 
London. The bank had raised its rate rapidly from five to ten per cent., 
at last picking out only the finest bills for discount; and as all the dis- 
count-houses in London ceased to make advances, the accommodation 
given (or which under the act could be given) by the bank was totally 
inadequate. The more tight became the money market, the faster were 
gold and notes withdrawn from the bank. Every bank or firm soli its 
securities, and kept beside it the gold or notes thus obtained. In order 
to meet the run upon them, the Scotch banks had ordered about £1,0:10,000 
sterling in sovereigns from London—which they obtained by selling a 
portion of their government stock (which, being readily convertible, they 
always hold in reserve for such emergencies,) and thereafter getting the 
notes received in payment cashed at the Bank of England. The English 
and Irish banks took similar precautions; and altogether, in consequence 
of the panic, the banks found it necessary to keep by them about three 
millions more than their ordinary amount of specie. On Wednesday, 
the 11th of November, the great discount-house of SanpERson & Co. was 
forced to suspend, with liabilities to the amount of £5,000,000 sterling. 
The great American firm of Peasopy & Co. also was known to be in ez- 
tremis—it was perfectly solvent, but, like other firms, it had for the time 
to lie out of its money, and thus was unable to meet its engagements. It 
was of the utmost importance to support this firm, as it was known its 
fall would bring down many others, and establish a general panic in Lon- 
don. ‘The firm required assistance to the extent of nearly £1,000,000 
sterling ; and the bank, as fettered by the act, had not this sum to ad- 
vance. But no sooner was the act suspended (on the afternoon of the 
12th November) than the bank advanced the required sum to PEanopy 
& Co., and in like manner extended its aid to many other firms, and to 
some of the English banks. In London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, indeed, all over the country—as every one will remember, and as is 
proved by the trade reports now lying before us—the beneficial effect 
produced by the suspension of the act, and the resolution of the bank to 
extend its issues, was instantaneous. But so tremendous had been the 
calamity, that trade remained nervous and palpitating for several days; 
and four days after the suspension of the act, the Times remarked, “ The 
liability to an extension of panic has still been such, that the principal 
banking institutions would have incurred a grave responsibility if they 
had suffered any mischief to take place which was fairly preventible ;” 
that is to say, if they had not freely made advances to all sound firms 
which needed assistance. 


XXXI. Commercial Failures in 1857.—The number of solvent, indeed 
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very wealthy, firms which had to suspend during this crisis was very 
great, and throws an important light upon the character of such crises, 
and upon the best means of averting them. The suspension of Dennis- 
oun & Co., for example, which was one of the first houses that gave 
way, was so entirely artificial that, after providing for every shilling of 
their liabilities, “the accountant on the estate declared them possessed 
of asurplus of nearly three-quarters of a million.” The suspension of 
Nayter, Vickers & Co. was of a similar character—the firm having 
assets to discharge all their debts, with a balance in their favor of £250,000. 
A large portion of the other suspended firms were proved to be in like 
manner perfectly solvent. 
For example, the accounts of Messrs. Artuur & Co., of Glasgow, showed 
a bona fide surplus of £90,800. Messrs. Sewett & Neck, engaged in the 
Norway trade, exhibited a surplus of £57,581, after paying their creditors 
20s. in the pound, with five per cent. interest. Messrs. Petty & Co., 
with liabilities to the amount of £36,316, showed a surplus of £49,425— 
“4 result,” justly observed the Hconomist, “ which excites surprise that 
the house should have been allowed to succumb.” In like manner, the 
assets of Mr. Jounstong, of Glasgow, were proved by the accountant to 
be nearly double his liabilities, (the assets being £21,580, and the liabili- 
ties £11,440,) “ after deducting all ascertained and probable losses.” C. 
Wavp & Co., with liabilities to the amount of £60,000, showed a surplus 
of £20,000. Rew, Prescorr & Co. paid 20s. in the pound, with a surplus 
of £3,000. T. & H. E:mennorst paid 20s. in the pound, with a surplus 
of £3,114. Mr. Perer Brown, whose suspension was caused by the pres- 
sure of a single creditor, had a surplus of £7,719. Herve, Simon & Co., 
after paying 20s, in the pound, with interest, had a surplus of £53,000. 
Crosstey & Leemines, of Halifax, Craven & Harrop, of Bradford, 
Woopnatt & Smirn, of Dudley, T, Cattenper & Co. and others, paid 
20s, in the pound and five per cent. interest. This list of solvent or 
wealthy firms, who figured in the bankruptcies of 1857, could be greatly 
extended. But even among those who had to compound with their 
creditors, there were very many cases in which the apparent insolvency 
was produced purely by the stoppage and bankruptcy expenses. In 
Scotland, the expenses of winding up an estate under sequestration are 
about fifteen per cent.—in England, about forty-five per cent.; and as 
the trade, and consequently the bankruptcies, in England are very much 
greater than in Scotland, thirty-five per cent. will not be an overhigh 
estimate of the average cost of each bankruptcy in the United Kingdom. 
In this way, a firm whose liabilities and assets balance each other—in 
ther words, which is solvent—may, in a crisis like that of 1857, be not 
only forced to suspend, but have more than one-third of its assets swal- 
lowed up in bankruptcy expenses, and figure in the newspapers as paying 
only 12s. in the pound! Indeed, the magnitude of bankruptcy expenses 
is such, that the leading firms in the city seek to avoid driving their 
debtors into bankruptcy, and prefer to have the business wound up “ un- 
der inspection,” which is a much cheaper process. 
If these firms could have been assisted, as Pzanopy & Co. were after 
the suspension of the Bank Act, it is obvious that the crisis would have 
been greatly mitigated, and the run upon the banks proportionately les- 
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sened, if not altogether prevented. The stoppage of any large firm not 
only gives a great shock to credit of itself, but a similar stoppage is pro- 
duced of dozens of small firms in connection with the large one, and thus 
panic spreads over the country. Commerce cannot go on without credit 
—still less banking Commerce, indeed, is the first to suffer in times of 
crisis; but no sooner do the merchants begin to reel, than the pressure 
is communicated to the banks. Every great failure, by the distrust and 
apprehension which it produces, is equivalent to a heavy draft upon the 
banks. The credit of commerce and of banking cannot be dissociated, 
and any policy on the part of the banks which seeks to strengthen them. 
selves by sacrificing the merchants, is a suicidal mistake. 


XXXII. The Present Chaos of English Bunking.— We have narrated 
the measures by which all the great commercial crises have been stayed 
during the last seventy years. Credit, as we have shown, is the only 
means of economizing capital; and in times of crisis such econvmy is 
peculiarly called for. It is a defect of the English system of banks, (if 
that can be called a system which is wholly unsystematic,) that it does 
not offer the facilities for co-operation and mutual support which are 
possessed by the Scotch banks. And hence, with all their immense re- 

ources, their machinery of resistance to a panic is clumsy and unreliable, 
compared with that of their northern rivals, In course of time, doubt- 
less, order and system will arise out of the present chaos of English bank. 
ing. The new joint-stock companies, with their headquarters in London, 
are gradually establishing branches in the provinces; and it is to be 
hoped that, by the offer of suitable terms, many of the private banks 
throughout the country will consent to change their character, and be- 
come branches of the great banks in the metropolis. Not until this 
revolution is accomplished can an economy of capital be efficiently estab- 
lished among the English banks. All banking, undoubtedly, effects an 
economy of capital on the part of the public; what is now urgently called 
for is, that there should be a corresponding economy of capital effected 
among the banks themselves. When great banks are established in 
London, (with branches throughout the country,) all acting harmoniously 
together, the fabric of public credit will be rendered as nearly proof 
against the shocks of panic as need be desired. The great burden of 
sustaining credit, which, in times of panic, is at present thrown entirely 
upon the Bank of England, will then rest upon a wider basis; and a cor- 
dial co-operation among the banks will suffice to reduce to manageable 
proportions crises such as at present overwhelm the whole country with 
disaster. It is not more gold that is needed to fortify our banking sys- 
*em—it is more system and co-operation. 


XXXIII. The Bank Act of 1844.—But if we do not need more gold, 
at least let us have the use of what we possess, The Bank Act of 1844 
wholly nullifies six millions of gold. A single sentence will show how 
this waste of capital is occasioned, and how serious are the results. For 
every note issued above the arbitrarily fixed sum of £14,475,000, the 
Bank of England is required by the act to hold a corresponding amount 
in gold; and as the ordinary amount of notes required for the wants of 
the public is upwards of £20,000,000, it follows that £6,000,000 in gold 
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js the very lowest amount that must be in the bank to allow of this 
amount of notes being kept in circulation. 

When only six millions of gold are in its coffers, and fully twenty mil- 
lions of notes in circulation, all the notes which the bank is allowed to 
issue are in the hands of the public: so that, when this point is reached, 
not only must all discounting cease, but the bank cannot pay a shilling 
of its deposits, whether in notes or in gold, under penalty of breaking the 
act—and compliance with that act is the condition of its existence. If 
a depositor were then to ask for even a single note, the bank could not 
give it, for its legal power to issue notes is exhausted; and if the de- 
positor were to say, “ Then give it me in gold, of which you have fully 
six millions,” the bank must reply that every sovereign of that sum must 
be kept in its coffers, in order that the act be not infringed. Thus, at 
such times the bank can neither discount the commercial bills by which 
trade is carried on, nor make payment of a single note or sovereign to 
any of its depositors. It must stop payment, not merely in specie, but 
entirely. With fully six millions of gold in its possession, it becomes 
bankrupt by act of Parliament: not a shilling of its deposits can be paid ; 
the twenty millions of its notes in circulation cease to be a legal tender, 
and trade of every kind must be stopped. No country, of course, will 
stand being strangled in this manner, for the sake of maintaining a legal- 
ized crotchet; and the government has always to interfere and suspend 
the act before things come to a total deadlock. Every one knows now, 
as he sees the bullion in the bank running down to seven millions, that 
next day the act will be suspended. The act remains in force simply on 
the condition that it shall be suspended during the very seasons of diffi- 
culty which it was designed to prevent. But why not suspend it sooner— 
or altogether? Great practical injustice, immense individual hardship, 
are produced by the manner in which these suspensions of the act are 
made. For example, why should banks and mercantile houses be com- 
pelled to fail, at half-past two o’clock on the 12th of November, 1857, 
when other firms in similar difficulties at three o’clock are freely assisted, 
and go on as before? Why should dozens of highly respectable and 
solvent firms be sacrificed—losing their good name, which is everything 
to a merchant, and having to lose also a heavy per centage of their capi- 
tal in the shape of bankruptcy expenses—merely because the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did not suspend the act of 1844 an hour or two sooner ? 
It is not right that any man—be he who he may—should be allowed to 
exercise such a power. Although the act were harmless, or even wise in 
other respects, it were ten times better that it should be blotted from the 
statute book, than that any minister should have such a power, or that 
the community should be subjected to such arbitrary and capricious 
injustice, 


XXXIV. The Results of the Bank Charter.—But even with the pro- 
vision that it be recurrently suspended, the act of 1844 is a mistake and 
anevil. In the first place, it renders monetary panics more frequent than 
formerly, or than they would be but for its operation. By nullifying six 
millious of gold, the act produces, when the bullion in the bank has fallen 
to eight millions, a panic as violent as used to occur when the gold was 
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reduced to two millions. The bank has to stop when it has still six mil. 
lions of gold, just as if the gold had fallen to zero. In this way every 
trifling ebb of specie is converted into a serious catastrophe. The Bank 
Act, in fact, makes us sail in shallower waters than before. Although 
our commerce has now become a veritable “ Leviathan” —achieving pro. 
digious results, and only the more exposed on that account to great em- 
barrassments—the Bank Act strikes six fathoms of water from beneath 
her keel, so that the least ebb of the tide now brings the huge fabric 
aground. The nullifying of these six millions of gold is complete; yet 
what might they not effect if they remained available as formerly? The 
issue of half that sum, we believe, judging from the history of past crises, 
in timeous assistance to solvent but embarrassed firms, would suffice to 
have averted the worst panic that has yet arisen. Surely, then, it isa 
great mistake to condemn such potent agents of good to virtual non- 
existence in the vaults of the bank. Like some of the shadowy things 
shown to us in the world of metaphysics, these six millions of gold at 
once are, and are not. They are a fixture in the bank, which only one 
or two persons within that establishment, and not a soul beyond its pale, 
ever sees, and from which the public derives not the slightest advantage, 
If any one were to abscond with them, the public need not know any 
thing of the loss, nor (so long as the Bank Act exists) would be a whit 
the worse for it. 


XXXV. Convertibility of the Bank Note.—The only argument that is 
adduced in support of this strange arrangement, which thus aggravates 
every commercial difficulty into a crisis—creating panics by act of Par- 


liament—is, that it tends to maintain the credit of the bank’s notes, 
But the danger thus provided against in a manner so costly and fraught 
with disaster is purely imaginary. When has the credit of the Bank of 
England’s notes ever been questioned? Not, certainly, in the experience 
of this generation, nor of that which preceded it. During the most 
dreadful panics which have afflicted this country during the last hundred 
years, when has the credit of these notes ever been mistrusted? We 
have no fear for the credit of these notes—neither has any sane man in 
the country. During the worst monetary crises, these notes have been 
the very thing that people have made a run upon the bank to get. It is 
not gold that is wanted, but discounts—the ordinary accommodation of 
commerce. Let the public have notes, and that is all they care fot. 
This is proved by the evidence given before every parliamentary com- 
mittee that has investigated the subject. In disregard of this fact, the 
act of 1844 took the most stringent precautions against a danger which 
never occurs, and totally overlooked a danger which is now more recur- 
rent than ever. Its framers thought only of preserving the credit of the 
notes, and neglected to provide for the general credit, alike commercial 
and monetary of the country. They acted like engineers, who should 
fortify the part of a position which will not be attacked, by transferring 
to it the defences which previously guarded the key of the position. 
By nullifying these six millions of gold, the act prevents the Bank of 
England, in times of crises, from continuing that aid to commerce which 
is alike its business and its duty, and by the curtailment of which a col- 
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lapse of credit takes place, creating panic, and involving our commercial 
world in bankruptcies and disaster. 


XXXVI. Lzport of Gold.—It is curious to observe how principles 
long exploded in every other department of business or legislation lie at 
the root of our present Bank Act. The principle of forbidding, or re- 
stricting, the export of the precious metals, which many governments 
acted upon in medizval times, has been entirely condemned for the last 
two hundred years. Yet what but this is the principle of the Bank Act 
of 1844? Its object is to restrict the export of the precious metals, to- 
tally irrespective of the purpose for which they are sent abroad. The 
export may take place for the purchase of corn, to avert famine—in which 
case the export is alike a necessity and an advantage. Or it may take 
place for the purchase of supplies for our army abroad—in which case it 
js a necessity imposed upon us, in order to maintain the honor and inter- 
ests of the State. Or it may take place for the conduct of sound and 
highly profitable commercial undertakings, which will increase the capi- 
tal of the country. But the bank, as now fettered, is bound to look only 
at the fact of the export, and cares nothing for the object or the probable 
result. No one would dare nowadays to propose an export duty on the 
precious metals—nevertheless such a frank return to an exploded principle 
would in reality be wiser and more advantageous for the community, than 
the covert adoption of it in the mischievous form which it assumes in the 
existing Bank Act. 


XXXVII. Export Duty on Gold.—Such an export duty, rising and 
falling with the varying amount of specie in the Bank of England—as 
the rate of discount does at present—would at least have this advantage, 
that it would relieve from the present ever-recurrent convulsions the in- 
ternal currency of the country; and at the same time it would impose 
no burdens upon those who export the gold, save that to which they are 
at present subjected. We say this, for the purpose of bringing more 
clearly into view the working of the act of 1844. Every commercial or 
monetary crisis during the last seventy years has been primarily occa- 
sioned by a drain of specie for exportation.* And the evil of the Bank 
Act is, that by the provisions which it makes to arrest an external drain 
on the bank, it produces an internal one also. In order to prevent the 
efflux of a million or two of gold, the bank, by raising its rate of discount, 
and curtailing its usual advances, gives a shock to credit. And this in- 
creasing tightness of the money market, joined to the spectacle of the 
bank rapidly approaching the limit at which it must stop discounting 
altogether, tends to suspend the ordinary relations of credit throughout 
the country, producing numerous failures, and ultimately panic and a run 
upon the banks, 

Under the present system, therefore, an external drain inevitably pro- 
duces an internal drain also—which is like lighting a candle at both ends. 


* In 1857, the export of specie to America was not large ; (only £1,225,000 ;) but 
then the effect of this drain was rendered as great as if the amount of the drain had 
been twice or thrice as much, because of the stoppage of the usual remittances of 
gold from America. 
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Indeed, during the last crisis (1857) the amount of gold withdrawn from 
the Bank of England to meet the internal drain was three times greater 
than the amount which during the same period was sent abroad! Thus, 
the crises which ever and anon inflict widespread ruin and suffering 
amongst us, are actually of our own making. Temporary difficulties we 
aggravate into stupendous calamities—panics and bankruptcies by act of 
Parliament ! 


XXXVIII. The Gold Movement.—Moreover, let us say a word about 
these external drains, against which the Bank Act takes such ruinous 
precautions, We have already shown for what purposes they take place— 
namely, either as a matter of necessity, or for profitable employment, 
Now, let us see how long the gold thus exported remains abroad. Is it 
lost to us ?—or is it so long of returning that we must act as if we had 
lost it? By no means, It will hardly be credited how short a time the 
gold remains abroad. In most cases it igh does its work and returns, 
Take, for example, the great crisis of 1857, the facts of which have been 
more fully placed on record than those of previous times. The whol 
amount of specie sent from this country to the ports of the United States, 
in the two months preceding the suspension of the Bank Act, was 
£1,225,000; and in two months afterwards we had not only got back 
from, America all that we had sent, but nearly three times as much— 
namely, £3,200,000. It cannot be said that this large amount was at- 
tracted back by the operation of the Bank Act—for the act had been 
suspended. Neither was it even owing to a high rate of interest in this 
country ; for, two months after the suspension of the act, the bank’s rate 
of discount was lower than it had been two months before that event. 
On the 1st of October the rate stood at 54 per cent.—on the 14th of 
January it was only five per cent., and in a fortnight afterwards it was 
reduced to four per cent. Moreover, in the ten weeks which followed 
the suspension of the act, the specie in the bank increased from about 
£7,000,000 to £15,400,000! Manifestly, the suspension of the act was 
even more efficacious in increasing the bank’s stock of bullion, than the 
operation of the act had been in dispersing it. Surely, then, it is a folly 
unworthy of grown men, not to say of a highly-civilized nation, to regard 
with such trepidation the sudden but brief ebbing of bullion from the 
bank. And surely—but for the machinery of terror set in operation by 
the Bank Act—it would require no great exercise of common sense to 
enable our people to remain composed during the two or three months 
that the two or three millions of our usual amount of gold may be on its 
travels abroad. 


XXXIX. Increase of Circulation —The act of 1844, instead of being 
(as its author chose to call it) the supplement of the act of 1819, was the 
spoiling of it. The present act is totally different from that of 1819, 
alike in its spirit and in its working, By alternate fits, it expands and 
contracts credit—depreciates and enhances the value of the currency. 
And it does so in the most perverse manner possible. When the cur- 
rency is superabundant, the act increases it; when credit is easy, it ex- 
pands it still more, Again, when money becomes scarce, the act makes 
it still scarcer; and when credit is contracted, it contracts further, and 
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eventually destroys it. . When gold overflows in the bank, all kinds of 
trading-are promoted to the uttermost; when gold becomes scarce, they 
are remorselessly checked. The consequence is, that what is very mode- 
rate trading at one time is treated as over-trading at another. What was 
very slow trading in 1852, is set down as reckless speculation in 1857. 
In 1852 the bank had 224 millions of gold in its vaults; whereupon, in 
accordance with the spirit of the act of 1844, and equally in accordance 
with the interests of the shareholders, the bank reduced its rate of dis- 
count to two per cent., and, by offering money on such easy terms, suc- 
ceeded in pushing into circulation nearly five millions of extra paper 
money. The circulation of the bank rose from its ordinary amount of 
£20,000,000.to £24,500,000 in the autumn of 1852. There are very few 
kinds of speculation that will not pay when money can be borrowed at 
two per cent. ; and if the British public, in those years of low discounts, 
did not rush into all manner of rash and uncalled-for schemes, it was be- 
cause they knew better what was good for them than their legislators 
did. In little more than three years afterwards, the bank rate was raised 
to seven per cent., and the circulation reduced to only £18,142,000—not 
three-fourths of what it had been in 1852! Since 1844, there have been 
fluctuations in the amount, and consequent alterations in the value, of the 
currency—and variations still more striking in the value of loanable capi- 
tal, as expressed by the rate of discount—such as were unknown under 
the act of 1819. In fact, the act of 1844 has failed in the object which 
it was designed to achieve, and has subjected the country to new evils, 
of which its framers never dreamt. 


XL. Errors of the Bank Act.—lIt is full time that the mistakes of the 
Bank Act should be recognised. It is time also that the Bank of Eng- 
land were restored to that freedom of action, without which there can 
be no sense of responsibility on the part of the directors, no scope for 
real ability in the management, and no adequate support to public credit 
in times of monetary and commercial difficulty. At present the bank is 
simply a machine—a mechanism—which knows not good from evil, and 
never distinguishes between the rule and the exception. Of the two 
supports of industry and commerce—gold money and credit—the bank 
kills the latter in an attempt to preserve the other more palpable, but 
less fundamental and indispensable, basis of trade and prosperity. And, 
by a strange fatuity, the very measures which it takes to preserve the 
one destroy both. It is on the sagacity of experienced men, not on the 
dead formalism of a machine, that this country, and every country, must 
rely for an able and beneficial direction of so important a branch of the 
national resources. In England we have had too much legislation for 
the welfare of banking. Left free and unfettered in Scotland, banking 
assumed a form as near perfection as could be devised. In England it 
has been so swaddled and cramped by legislation, that its natural growth 
was arrested and all symmetry made unattainable. First monopoly, and 
now restriction, have exercised their baneful influence upon English 
banking. Both are pernicious in principle, injurious to the community, 
and incompatible with the due use and economy of capital. 


XLI. The Fabric of Credit—The importance of the subject which we 
14 
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have been discussing will be acknowledged. The reasonableness of the 
discussion will soon be, if it is not already, apparent. On the one hand, 
we see banks springing up in all directions. It is important, alike for 
themselves and for the country, that their establishment and organization 
should be framed upon the principles of system and centralization, which 
are so favorable for mutual co-operation and support in times of difficulty. 
Nor can we shut our eyes to the fact that, under the present erroneous 
system, the very magnitude of these enterprises, by stimulating industry 
and increasing our fabric of credit, (things excellent in themselves,) may 
bring upon us disaster, should any temporary diminution occur in the 
narrow basis of gold in the bank, upon which legislation has made our 
whole prosperity dependent. The present position of the money mirket 
is not such as to make us regard the future with much complacency. 


XLII. High Rates of Interest and Commercial Enterprise.—The high 
rate of discount which has prevailed of late—we may say for several years 
past—is certainly a remarkable fact, when we consider the vast addition 
which, during the same period, has been made to the world’s stock of 
metallic currency. To some extent, this shows that the moral effect of 
the gold discoveries, in giving an impulse of hopefulness to all forms of 
industrial enterprise, hasbeen greater than the addition which they have 
made to the currency by which trade is carried on. As regards the im- 
mediate cause of the present tightness of the money market, apart from 
the general increase of trade which has been in operation of late years, it 
is obviously due to the establishment of a vast number of new companies, 
and to the peculiar form which the cotton trade has assumed since the 
stoppage of our supplies of cotton from America. The new companies 
consist chiefly of banks and credit companies of various kinds ; and hence 
they have this peculiarity, that they will economize a larger amount of 
capital than they absorb. 


XLIIT. New Associations.—The present expansion of associative enter- 
prise, therefore, is quite different from the railway mania of 1847, or 
from any other in which the capital subscribed is sunk in enterprises of 
a temporarily unremunerative kind. In fact, the very establishment of 
these banking and credit companies is a natural result of the recent dear- 
ness of money; and if they are conducted with ordinary prudence, the 
whole community will benefit by them. Should the credit companies 
engage in the support of great industrial enterprises abroad, the result, it 
is true, will be disastrous, even should these enterprises be very profit- 
able; for, as we have shown, any drain of gold for exportation, howso- 
ever produced, brings our present monetary system to a deadlock. The 
change which has taken place in the cotton trade is a more serious cause 
of embarrassment. Formerly, when we obtained our cotton supplies 
from the United States, the people of the States took from us an almost 
equal amount of manufactures; so that, on the whole, the balance of 
trade was pretty well maintained. 


XLIV. Cotton and Gold.—But now, Egypt, India and the other countries 
from which we draw our new supplies, take a comparatively small pro- 
portion of our goods in exchange; and hence we have to pay to them a 
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heavy balance in the precious metals. We cannot avoid it; in fact, we 
are only too glad to get cotton upon these terms, and it would be a na- 
tional misfortune if we could not get it. Lancashire is idle for want of 
cotton. The most important branch of our national industry, next to 
the cultivation of the land, has been for two years almost at a stand still for 
want of the raw material; and an immense national subscription has 
been requisite to keep half a million of our working classes from abso- 
lute starvation. Cotton, therefore, means employment for these suffer- 
ing myriads. It means also, not only ordinary but extraordinary, profits for 
the master manufacturers. As the trade reports from all quarters show, 
the world’s stock of cotton clothing has become scanty, and our cotton 
goods will now find a ready market everywhere. To obtain a supply of 
cotton, therefore, has become a matter of great importance, even in a na- 
tional point of view; yet our monetary system creates superfluous obsta- 
cles to our obtaining it. At this moment, and for four months past, the 
Bank of England has regarded the importers of cotton as its peculiar 
enemies. “In November last it refused discounts to purchasers of cotton, 
not because their bills were doubtful, but because of the dread of a drain 
of gold.”* It thus checks the import of cotton, and thereby prevents the 
revival of our cotton trade, and the employment of our manufacturing 
population. In fact, to talk of “ free trade,” under our present monetary 
system, is a mockery. Instead of trade being “free,” it is restricted 
alike in whole and in every part, and to an extent far greater than could 
be affected by customs duties. The bank, indeed, is not to blame. The 
act of 1844, by binding it to the observance of certain rules, compelled 
it to regard all other considerations as extraneous when the observance 
of these rules is imperilled. 


XLY. An Artificial Crisis—But while the high rate of discount 
which prevails at present, and which, to a lesser degree, has prevailed for 
several years past, has been due to the various causes which we have spe- 
cified, it is in part ascribable to another cause which merits attention. To 
a great extent it has been produced by a change in the practice of the 
Bank of England—a change chiefly local in its effects, it is true, yet ex- 
ercising an important influence upon the money rates of all Europe. 
The bank now raises its rate of discount to 8 per cent. in circumstances 
where formerly it only charged 4 per cent. In other words, in similar 
circumstances, it charges twice as much for its money as it used to do. 
This change, so little noticed, but so important to the commercial 
classes, has been introduced during the last half-dozen years. Previous 
to 1857, when the amount of bullion in the bank was between thirteen 
and fourteen millions, the rate of discount usually stood at 4 or 44 per 
cent.; but now, when the bullion stands at a similar amount, the rate is 
raised to 8 per cent. In December last, when the bank rate was 8 per 
cent., the amount of bullion ranged from £13,048,000 to £13,673,000. 
In truth, the bank directors, taught by two failures, find that the act of 
1844 is so unworkable in exceptional times, and so aggravates the difli- 


* “ Bangers’ Macazine” for February, p. 92. 
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culties of their position, that they now seek to save the reputation of the 
bank by throwing an extra burden upon the commercial community.* 
Since they could not save themselves by the rates which they charged 
in 1847 and 1857, they are resolved to try what immensely higher rates 
will do. By nullifying six millions of gold in the bank, the act of 1844 
laid a new and heavy burden upon the bank, which the bank has now 
quietly transferred (by nearly doubling its rates of discount) to the 
shoulders of the commercial classes. An artificial crisis is thus pro- 
duced, while the bank has fully thirteen millions of gold in its vaults; 
and the bank exacts, and the community pays, nearly double the rates 
that used to prevail, or which, but for the act, would prevail. 


XLVI. Bullion in Bank of France.—For several months past the 
Bank of France, with equal liabilities to those of the Bank of England, 
has had only half as much bullion ;¢ and yet its rate of discount is only 
7 per cent., (which is fully higher than the average rate on the Continent,) 
and more confidence prevails in the commercial world of France than in 
ours. We think it important to direct attention to this matter, for, 
whenever a crisis like that of 1857 recurs, we believe that the directors, 
stung by their former inability to observe the act of 1844, will raise] 
the rate to an exorbitant amount, and will charge 20 per cent. where 
they used to charge 10. Bound and fettered by the act, and intent only 
on saving themselves, they will raise the rate, and reject good bills as 
they think best for themselves, leaving the commercial classes to pay a 
Shylock rate of usury or go into the Gazette. The bank, we believe, is 
now well satisfied with the act; which, it finds, justifies it in charging 


double profits upon its money. But surely rather than await the suicidal 
conflict which is certain to arise between the bank and the commercial 
classes, on occasion of another monetary crisis, it were better for both 
parties to reconsider betimes the laws atfecting our monetary system, and 
obtain the abolition of such enactments as have proved to be injurious 
and unworkable. 


XLVII. The Future of Finance.—As regards the immediate future, 
the new influences likely to affect our money market are of two kinds: 
Firstly, it is not improbable that a drain of specie may ere long be made 
upon this country, by the operations of the Bank of France—just as the 
recent high rates of the Bank of England have been calculated to draw 
specie from France. It is worthy of notice, that the two banks pursue 


* This plan is not original—it was suggested by Mr. MacLrop in 1856; but, en- 
lightened by the disaster of 1857, the bank finds that it must charge far higher 
rates than those proposed by Mr. MacLeop, if the act is to be observed. 

¢ The last published monthly statements show that the amount of bullion in 
the Bank of France, during December and January, averaged exactly £7,000,000. 
If the Bunk of England were so circumstanced (as it was in 1847 and 1857) the coun- 
try would be covered with bankruptcies from end to end, and tens of thousands of 
our worki'g classes would be thrown out of employment. 

¢ Expe:ience proves that this is the most effectual check to excessive speculation. 
But this speculation should not be enc: uraged at any period by low rates of dis- 
count by powerful institutions like the Bank of England.—[Ep. B. M.] 
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widely different courses in order to attain the same end. The Bank of 
England seeks to obtain gold by raising its rate of discount, whereby 
our whole industry is checked and employment is restricted. The Bank 
of France, on the other hand, avoids raising its rate to a similar extent— 
it refuses to check industry, and subject the community to such a strain ; 
nevertheless, it obtains gold by a process quite as efficient at that adopted 
by the Bank of England. It purchases the ordinary commercial bills 
upon other countries, forwards them to be cashed, and gets the specie. 
The difference between the two methods is, that in supplying themselves 
with gold, the one bank gets high rates of discount, and the other gives them. 
The Bank of England, in times of crisis, makes a profit for itself at the 
expense and to the detriment of the community ; the Bank of France, at 
such times, incurs a loss in order to protect the community from disas- 
ter. Yet the loss is more in appearance than reality. Suppose the Bank 
of France, keeping its own rate at 7 per cent., buys up bills upon Lon- 
don, where the bank (we shall say) has raised its rate to 9 per cent. In 
such a case, ostensibly the Bank of France will lose fully two per cent. 
on all the bullion which it obtains ; but as this bullion becomes the basis of 
twice or thrice as much paper money, which the bank lends at 7 
per cent., the balance is redressed—besides the inestimable advantage 
of sustaining commercial credit, and preserving the national industry 
from the convulsions of panic and the pressure of exorbitant rates of dis- 
count, 


XLVIII. War and International Trade.—Secondly, our money market 
may not improbably be subjected to the influence of a serious war on 
the Continent. The normal effect of war is to check international trade, 
and thereby to make loanable capital more plentiful, by lessening the de- 
mand for it. Probably, also, many persons who at present hold Con- 
tinental securities will sell them, and send or bring thcir money to this 
country to be invested in English securities, as the safer. Both of these 
effects, to a small extent, are already taking place. Thus far, a Continen- 
tal war would tend to ease our money market. But there is another 
side to the question. Belligerent governments in almost all cases require 
loans ; and these loans will absorb the loanable capital set free by the in- 
action of trade, and, it may be, a great deal more. If the loans be sub- 
scribed by the subjects of the governments which require them, the 
effect on this country will be little—always supposing that England is 
not drawn into the mélée, But if English capitalists should subscribe 
largely for any of these foreign loans, the effect upon our money market 
would be instantaneous, and very injurious to the community. For it 
would create a drain of gold—the main cause of all our monetary panics 
and commercial calamities, and an embarrassment which our present sys- 
tem of monetary legislation invests with artificial but most disastrous 
consequences, 
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THE BARING FAMILY. 
From the London “ Spectator.” 


A new family at last! In the long roll of houses, whose rise we 
have described, there are many who owe their orginal greatness to 
trade; but among the political families of the land, the men who fill Ca- 
binets and are thought of for high office, there is but this one belonging 
strictly to the order of merchant princes. The earliest ancestor to whom 
they can be traced is Perer Barina, who lived between the years 1660 
and 1670, at Créningen, in the Dutch province of Overyssel, the same 
province which produced the ducal house of the Bentincxs. One of his 
descendants, Francis Barina, was pastor of the Lutheran Church at 
Bremen, and in his clerical capacity came over to London. His son, 
Joun Bartne, being well acquainted with cloth-making, settled at Lark- 
beer, in Devonshire, and there set up an establishment for that manu- 
facture. He married Exizasern, daughter of Joun Vow er, Esq, of 
Bellair, and had four sons and a daughter. The eldest son, Jonny, and the 
third son, Francis, established themselves under the firm of Jonn and 
Francis Barre, at London, originally with a view of facilitating their 
father’s trade in disposing of his goods, and to be in a position to im- 
port the raw material required ; such as wool, dye-stuffs, &c., themselves 
directly from abroad. The elder brother afterwards withdrew, and re- 
tired to Exeter, and the house passed under the firm name of Francis 
Barine, and afterwards under that of Bartne Broruers & Co., and rose 
gradually to the highest commercial rank. Francis Bartne was born 
April 18, 1740, and became the intimate friend of Lord Sueisurye, and 
his adviser in financial matters during his ministry. The Minister styled 
him the “ Prince of Merchants,” and such was his recognized ability and 
influence in that capacity, that Wizt1am Pirr was glad to conciliate him 
by a baronetcy, (May 29, 1793.) He married, in 1766, Harriet, daugh- 
ter of Witt1am Herrine, Esq., of Croydon, cousin and co-heiress of 
Tuomas Herrine, Archbishop of Canterbury, and by her had five sons 
and five daughters. His three eldest sons, Tuomas, ALEXANDER and 
Hewry, entered into the London establishment. The eldest, Tuomas, 
who, on the death of Sir Francis, 12th September, 1810, succeeded him 
in the baronetcy, then withdrew from the house. Henry, the third son, 
was passionately devoted to gambling, and was so successful in it that 
he several times broke the “ Enterprise Générale pes Jeux,” at Paris. 
But some scandal being created by one of the heads of such an estab- 


[* We are indebted for the principal part of our information respecting the early 
history of this family to Mr. Vincent Notre’s “ Fifty Years in Both Hemispheres ; 
or, Reminiscences of a Merchant's Life,” (1854,) the facts detailed in which are un- 
derstood to have been submitted to the revision of the late Lord Asazurtoy. | 
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lishment as the Barings passing night after night in the great gambling- 
houses, an understanding was come to for his withdrawal from the firm. 
ALexANDER Barina, the second son, who thus remained at the head of 
the mercantile establishment, was born 27th October, 1774. He re- 
ceived a portion of his education in Hanover, and completed it in Eng- 
land. He commenced his mercantile career in the house of Messrs. 
Hors, where a friendship sprang up between him and Mr. Peter Casar 
LanoucueEre, (who became a partner in that house,) which led to the 
marriage of the latter in 1796, to ALEXANDER Bartne’s sister Dorotny. 
Their eldest son is the present Lord Taunton. When the Messrs. Hore 
returned to England, in consequence of the occupation of Holland by 
the French under Picneeru, ALEXANDER Barina left the house, and de- 
termined to visit the United States of America. At his departure his 
father confined his advice to two recommendations—one of which was, to 
purchase no uncultivated land ; and the other, not to marry a wife there. 
The reasons he gave for this advice were, that uncultivated lands can be 
more readily bought than sold again, and a wife is best suited to the 
home in which she was brought up, and cannot be formed or trained a 
second time. However, ALEXANDER Bartne had not passed one year in 
the United States before he had forgot both points of his father’s ad- 
vice. He purchased large tracts of land in the western part of the State 
of Pennsylvania, and laid out a not inconsiderable capital, (100,000 dol- 
lars at the least.) in the then Territory and now State of Maine, under the 
annexed condition of bringing a number of settlers thither within a cer- 
tain term of years. He also married, in 1798, Anwa, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Wittram Biyeuam, of Philadelphia, who was at that time con- 
sidered the richest man in the United States, and was a member of the 
Senate. On the death of her father his wife brought Mr. Bartye a for- 
tune of 900,000 doliars. The house of Bartne now entered the mone- 
tary operations on a gigantic scale and of European importance. In 
1818, ALexanpDER Barine was enabled to perform a great national ser- 
vice to France. His house had taken a loan for that government of 
27,238,938 francs 5 per cent. rente, at 67 francs, and thereby had freed 
France from the intended cordon of Russian, Prussian and Austrian ar- 
mies of 50,000 each for five years. But the Paris Bourse received some 
severe blows by the fall of the State paper from 67 to 58. The cause of 
this was a fall of 30 per cent. in the price of goods which accompanied the 
sudden reduction of four millions of pounds sterling in the English paper 
circulation on the part of the Bank of England, and numerous mad spec- 
ulations in the London and Paris funds. The loan taken by Barine & 
Co. was concluded in two portions, one of 14,925,500 francs at 66 francs 
50 centimes, and the other of 12,313,488 francs at 67. The rente fell 
to 58 franes before the contracting parties had the last portion in their 
hands. The whole Paris Bourse was violently agitated ; the contractors 
saw that under such circumstances the strength was lacking to sustain so 
heavy an emission of State paper, and that there would be any number 
of failures in case so large an additional sum were put in circulation. 
Pretty nearly everybody lost their presence of mind, except ALEXANDER 
Baring. He persuaded the Duc pe Ricnexiev to annul the contract 
for the last half of the loan, and prevailed on the bankers associated 
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with him to relinquish it on their part. Mr. Bartye on this occasion 
brought, it is said, the money power which he possessed over the pleni- 
potentiaries at the Congress of Aix—Metternic, Nesselrode, Harden- 
berg, &c., to bear on Ricnx.iev to induce him to consent to this 
measure, 

By his American wife ALexanpger Bartne had four sons, the second 
of whom, Francis, born in May, 1800, the favorite of his father and 
mother, was intended by the former to follow in his footsteps, and be- 
come the leading spirit of the firm in the next generation. With this 
purpose he was introduced into the London House, and allowed to trans- 
act several important matters in America and elsewhere on his own re- 
sponsibility. But although described as being of a fine, manly, inde- 
pendent character, and generally liked, he had not the judgment to con- 
duct mercantile enterprises, and was so unlucky in all his speculations 
that at last, while retaining the nominal headship of the firm, it was re- 
duced by a new arrangement and his own disposition to a merely nominal 
partnership. He once bought all the land round the lake in which the 
city of Mexico stands, and his bills were honored by his father, who, 
however, prevailed on the Mexican government to cancel the contract as 
dangerous to the military security of the capital. He entered Parlia- 
ment for Thetford, and sat for several years, but did not succeed in mak- 
ing any political position, being a bad speaker, and inheriting a natural 
stutter from his father. He married, in 1833, CLare Horrenss, daugh- 
ter of Maret, Duke of Bassano, Napoxeon’s first Secretary of State; 
and settling at Paris, bought one of the most magnificent residences 
on the Place Venddme for 1,600,000 francs, and has just (1864) suc- 
ceeded to the family peerage of Asusurton. It was the death of Mr. 
Ho..ayp, the manager of the Barings, that brought about, in 1825, a 
considerable change in the composition of the mercantile firm. Jony, 
third son of Sir Tuomas Bartne, (elder brother of ALExanpER Banrine,) 
had, two years before this time, formed a commission-house, in partner- 
nership with Mr. Josuva Bares, of Boston, under the firm of Batzs & 
Baring. Joun Barina had brought into this firm £20,000, and Mr. 
Bates about as much. Mr. Bares’ ability and experience now led (on 
the advice of Mr. Lasoucuere) to an arrangement by which the firm of 
Bates & Barine was dissolved, and those gentlemen entered the house 
of Barine & Co. At the same time Mr. Tuomas Bartne, second son 
of Sir Tuomas Barina, who had entered the house of Hops, of Amster- 
dam, but had found there no occupation suited to his talents and busi- 
ness spirit, also entered the London House, of which his uncle, Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER Barina, was the head. In 1828, ALexanper Barina, who had 
now devoted himself to politics, resolved to retire from the house he had 
hitherto conducted, and his son-in-law, Mr. Humpnrey St. Jonn Muitp- 
may, entered it. There were thus five associates in the house—Francis 
Banine, H. St. Joun Mutpmay, Josnva Barss and the two brothers, 
Tuomas and Joun Baring. No business was to be entered into with- 
out the assent of three partners; and as it was foreseen that the son and 
son-in-law of ALExanpER Barine would be likely to vote together, and ° 
the two other Barines together, leaving to Mr. Barss the casting vote, 
an arrangement was made by which Francis and Jonn Barine were re- 
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moved from all participation in any new business, and were to be called 
upon for their votes only when the active managers—Tuomas Barine, 
Mupmay and Bares, could not agree. The real head of the commercial 
house is now Mr. Tuomas Barina, who has for several years represented 
Huntingdon in Parliament, and attached himself strongly to the Tory 
party, though always declining to accept office, on the plea of his com- 
mercial engagements. 

During his lifetime ALexanper Barina was one, at any rate, of the 
heads of the polctical house of Barina. Having entered Parliament, he 
attached himself at first to the Opposition party after the peace of 1815, 
strongly opposed the continuance of the income-tax in 1816, and was, 
with Messrs. Hope and Rornscnixp, present nominally in a private, but 
really in a most important, capacity, at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818, On the 8th of May, 1820, he presented a petition from the 
merchants of London in favor of free trade. In 1821, on the debate 
upon the resumption of bank payments, Mr. Barina made a remarkable 
speech, in which he spoke of the country being placed, in the sixth year 
of peace, in a situation without a parallel in any other nation or time. 
“No country before ever presented the continuance of so extraordinary 
a spectacle as that of living under a progressive increase in the value of 
money and decrease in the value of the productions of the people.” 
“The difficulties of the country,” he concluded, “arise from this, that 
you have brought back your currency to its former value so far as regards 
your income, but it remains at its former value so far as regards your ex- 
penditure.” In 1826 he opposed the suppression of small notes. In 
the early part of 1830, together with Mr. Arrwoop, he proposed that a 
gold and silver standard should be substituted for the gold one, and that 
the act prohibiting the issue of bank notes below £5 should be re- 
pealed. In the same year he strongly denounced the government of 
the Duke of Wetuineron for reducing the taxation so as to render ne- 
cessary the virtual abandonment of the Sinking Fund. On this occasion 
he separated from the Liberals, and allied himself with the extreme 
Tories. He now definitely took his side with the anti-Reformers, oppos- 
ing the Reform Bill, and having his windows broken by the mob in 1831. 
When the Whig ministry resigned on this question, and the Duke of 
We.LINGTon made a vain attempt to form a Tory Cabinet, Mr. Barine 
was named for Chancellor of the Exchequer. After the dismissal of the 
Whig ministry by the King in 1834, Mr. Barina became President of 
the Board of Trade and Master of the Mint, in Sir Ropert Peet’s short- 
lived ministry of 1835. He was raised to the peerage April 10, 1835, as 
Baron Asusurton, of Ashburton in Devonshire. The choice of this 
title was dictated by the fact of the well-known lawyer, Joun Dunyina, 
who married a sister of Sir Francis Barta, and consequently an aunt 
of Atexanper Barina, having borne this title, which became extinct 
with his son, the first cousin of the subject of the new creation. But 
the political question with which the name of ALExanpER Banruve, first 
Lord Asusurton of that family, will be chiefly associated, is the cele- 
brated treaty by which the northeastern boundary line of the United 
States and British America was determined. This treaty, usually called the 
“ Treaty of Wasuineron,” or the “ Asusurton Treaty,” and by its oppo- 
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nents in England “the Asnpurton capitulation,” was signed at Wash- 
ington by Lord Asnsurton as the Commissioner of the government of Sir 
RosertPre.. The questionin dispute had arisen from a doubtful passage 
in the treaty of 1783, by which a certain line of highlands was assigned as 
the boundary. Two lines of highlands were put forward by England and 
the United States respectively as the line intended by the treaty, which 
were at an interval of about one hundred miles from each other. At 
the treaty of Ghent, in 1814, it had been resolved to submit the matter 
to the arbitration of the then King of the Netherlands, who, after devot- 
ing himself assiduously to it, in despair of arriving at any satisfactory 
solution, proposed, in 1831, another line as a compromise, following the 
bend of the St. John River, and down the middle of that stream. The 
whole area of the disputed territory was estimated at 6,750,000 acres, 
and by this award the King of the Netherlands assigned to Englan | 
2,636,160 acres. According to Mr. Tuomas Cottey Grattan, (1:0 
assisted in the Asupurton negotiation) Lord Patmerston was willing 
at that time to accept this award, as were also President Jacksow and 
the American government; but some other American negotiators were 
opposed to it, and raised such a storm in the United States avainst it, 
that Jackson, then about to stand a second time for the Presidency, was 
afraid to accept it, and accordingly intimated that the king had exceeded 
his power as arbitrator in fixing a third arbitrary line, and rejected it. 
The English government afterwards made several vain attempts to per- 
suade the Americans to consent to this compromise, and at last Lord 
Patmerston withdrew the adhesion to it of England also, and the mat- 
ter seemed to be fast hastening to a decision by the sword, when the 
accession of Sir Rosert PEE, in 1841, took the nation out of the hands 
of Lord Patmerston. Pret determined to settle it at once, and selected 
for this purpose Lord Asusurton as the fittest person to negotiate the 
treaty. Mr. Grarran says of this choice, that he was “a nobleman well 
adapted to the occasion, from his connection by marriage and _ property 
with the United States. He was not a trained ambassador ; but his gen- 
eral knowledge of business, straightforwardness, and good sense, were 
qualities far more valuable than those to be generally found in_profes- 
fessional diplomatists, whose proceedings so often embroiled instead of 
conciliating.” This appointment created a very favorable impression in 
the United States, and Lord Asusurton arrived at New-York in March, 
1842, under most encouraging auspices, and immediately repaired to 
Washington, where he agreed with Mr. Wezster, the American Secre- 
tary of State, “that frankness and fair play were to be the basis of the 
negotiation ; that subterfuge was to be discarded ; that everything was to be 
done by conversation, not writing; and, in short, that all honest means 
were to be taken for a prompt solution of the dispute and the conclusion 
of a reasonable treaty.” At first the treaty flagged, owing to the obsti- 
nacy of one of the Commissioners from the State of Maine; but the 
American Cabinet showed a singular disposition not to insist on a more 
favorable solution of the difficulty than that suggested by the King of 
the Netherland’s proposition, which, taken with their continual declara- 
ions of the justice of their fall claim to the whole of the disputed ter- 
itory, and their previous violence on the subject, might have roused a 
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suspicion on the part of a practiced diplomatist, or of such a man as 
Lord Patmerston, that there was something in the background which 
led to this strange change of tone. But Lord Asusurton, honest and 
conciliatory himself, was not alive to such suspicions, and his chief at 
home, Lord ABERDEEN, was too desirous of settling a matter on which 
the Whigs had failed to effect any thing to raise such a point. Accord- 
ingly, on the 9th of August, 1842, a treaty was signed, which Mr. Grat- 
ran pronounced to be more favorable to England than the award of the 
King of the Netherlands, not only strategically but also by 700,000 acres. 
By it the disputed territory was thus divided: To the United States 
were assigned 3,413,000 acres; to Great Britain, 3,337,000, there being 
thus a balance of 76,000 in favor of the United States. The treaty was 
denounced both in England and America, in the former country by Lord 
Patmerston ; but the Conservative majority of the minister, supported in 
this instance by the mercantile community, proved too strong for the 
Whig statesman. Almost immediately after the signature of the treaty, 
however, it transpired that the American Cabinet had in their possession, 
during the whole time of the negotiation, a copy of the map made by 
FrankLin at the time of the treaty of 1783, in which the boundary line 
was distinctly marked, and agreed entirely with the English claim; so 
that by a piece of diplomatic chicanery England had been cheated out of 
3,413,000 acres. It is right to add, that two eminent men of the United 
States at least expressed great indignation when they heard of this de- 
ecit on the part of their goverament—Mr. Justice Srory and Dr. Cuan- 
NING. 

Lord Asnzurton died on the 13th May, 1848, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Witt1AM Bineuam Barine, who had sat in Parliament 
for some years on Liberal-Conservative principles, being a supporter of 
Sir Roserrt Peew’s free trade policy, of which his cousin, Mr. Toomas 
Baring, was a strenuous oppovent. His public life requires no further 
notice. Ile is now succeeded, as above stated, by his next brother, 
Francis Barina, third Baron Asuspurton, whose son, ALEXANDER Hucu 
Barine, succeeded his father in the representation of Thetford. A legal 
question arose just before the birth of this latter gentleman, whether being 
born in France, he could be the rightful heir according to the English 
law, his father having been born in Philadelphia, his mother at Paris, 
and his grandmother at Philadelphia. The point was referred to eminent 
English counsel, who decided that his rights would not be affected by his 
birth in France, and so there was no occasion to avail themselves of the 
offer of the English Ambassador, Lord GranviLzg, to have the birth take 
place within the precincts of the English embassy. The elder branch of 
the Barines, meanwhile, had acquired some political position in the ranks 
of the Whig party. Sir Francis Tuornuitt Barina, third Baronet, 
eldest son of Sir Tuomas Barine, and elder brother of the present head 
of the commercial firm, born in April, 1796, who has just announced his 
intention of retiring from public life, has been for many years one of the 
leaders of the Whig party in the House of Commons. He was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Lord Metsourne’s ministry, and subsequently 
first Lord of the Admiralty on the return of the Whigs to power in 1846, 
and has long been member of Parliament for Portsmouth. Whatever 
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may be thought of him as a financier, his ability is undoubted, and his 
political position has always been a highly respectable one, both within 
and without the House. He has been twice married, and his eldest son, 
Tuomas Georce Baring, has filled some subordinate posts in Whig 
ministries, and is a member of Parliament. The family retain, like the 
Bentincxs, the trace of their Dutch blood—a steadiness and coolness of 
judgment which fit them well for their position as among the foremost 
representatives of the new commercial aristocracy. Their chief is, we 
suppose, Lord Overstong, one of the wealthiest subjects in the worli— 
his fortune is estimated at five millions—but among them none have had 
so long a term of influence and respect as the house of Bariye. 


THE GREAT BANKERS OF ENGLAND. 


The London Railway News is publishing a eeries of sketches of the great private 
bankers of England, and we copy below the material part of its history of two noted 
Hebrew houses : 


Sampson GiIpEon. 


From the time that the first Italians established themselves in Lom- 
bard-street, down to the advent of Natuan, the son of Meyer Amscuet, 
foreigners have dealt largest in money, foreigners have been the largest 
speculators in cash and scrip, and foreigners have made the greatest for- 
tunes in this traffic. Foreigners, in fact, have been the pillars of the 
stock exchange. With very few exceptions, all those among us who 
have become millionaires by dealing in money, were either aliens or of 
foreign extraction. The Bariyes came from Germany, the THe ivssoxs 
from France, and the three most famous gatherers of millions, Rortus- 
CHILD, Go.psmitn and Sampson Gipgon, were Jews. The history of the 
last-named great banker and stockbroker forms a very interesting episode 
in the history of the stock exchange. In one respect Sampson GipEoNn 
was more successful than NatHan Roruscuixp, for while the family of 
the latter did not rise in social distinction higher than to a poor Austrian 
freiherrship, that of the former scaled up into the heaven of the British 
peerage. 

Sampson, the Crasvs of the stock exchange towards the end of the 
last century, and intimate friend of Sir Roszrr Watpots, educated all 
his children in the Christian faith, but was unwilling himself to change 
his religion. He pleaded that he was too stiff and old; observing wisely 
that change of religion is a foolish and unproductive affair at a time when 
life is turning into the sere and yellow leaf. But he was anxious, never- 
theless, that his sons should become good Christians, and, with this view, 
he used to examine them himself in the tenets of faith. At these peri- 
odical examinations, Sampson sometimes went a little out of bis depth, 
and questions were put and answers given which would shock the ortho- 
doxy alike of Jew and Christian. Through the influence of Sampson 
with Wapoxg, one of these young Christians was created a baronet at 
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the age of eleven, and advanced to the dignity of an Irish baron soon 
after he had reached manhood. 

Old Sampson desired his son should be called Sir Sampson Grpzon, 
but the young nobleman did not relish his scriptural name, and, after his 
father’s death, changed his appellation into Sir S, G. Earpiey, having 
obtained the latter name from a marriage with the daughter of Sir Joun 
Earotey Witmor, Lord Chief-Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Old Sampson died in 1762, having amassed a fortune valued at above a 
million. “ GipEon is dead,” says one of the writers of the day, “ worth 
more than the whole land of Canaan. He has left the reversion of all 
his milk and honey, after his son and daughter, and their children, to 
the Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the duke taking his name 
or being circumcised.” The contrast of the great Jew broker of the last 
century with Narnan Roruscuitp is strikingly shown in the will of the 
former, by which he left £1,000 to the synagogue of his countrymen, 
£1,000 to the London Hospital, and £2,000, besides an annual donation, 
to the sons of the clergy. 

Sampson’s son, the first Lord Earp.ey, a very eccentric man, squan- 
dered a good deal of the money gained by his sire in political and elec- 
tioneering jobs, and was also vain enough to spend large sums in the 
attempt to marry his children into “old families.” There came not 
much, after all, of this desire to gain ancestral honors for the Gipzons, 
A third little Sampson saw the light of the world in 1770, and grew up 
ints a Lord Earpiey; but he was destined to be the last of his race. A 
branch of the Earp eys, indistinctly connected with the great Hebrew 
trunk, is, however, still extant, though it cannot be said that it still 
flourishes. On Thursday last, the 2d of June, as recorded in the daily 
papers, a batch of proclamations of outlawry was delivered at the Sheriff’s 
Court Red Lion Square, and among the names in the list figures “ Sir 
Earptey Gipgon Cuuitine Earp ey, baronet, at the suit of Roserr 
Morris.” This is the last glimmer the world has of the descendants of 
Sampson GipEON, the rich Hebrew banker. 


Tue Go.tpsmips. 


The trio of wealthy Hebrew bankers is completed by the brothers 
Gotpsmip. At the beginning of the present century there was scarcely 
a firm of higher standing in all England than that of Apranam and Ben- 
JAMIN GoLpsMID, and the two brothers were esteemed as much on account 
of their integrity, uprightness, and often generosity, as because of their 
boundless success in accumulating a vast fortune. They started from the 
very smallest beginning. In early life, ABRAnaM and Bensamin Goxp- 
sip kept a broker’s shop in Goodman’s Fields, which business proving 
very lucrative, they ventured further, and in 1792 set up as money-lenders 
and stockbrokers in Capel Court, opposite the bank. Here the brothers 
made the acquaintance of Mr. ApranamM New ann, chief cashier of the 
Bank of England, (whose name, figuring at the bottom of the national pa- 
per currency for more than half a century, was for a long time something 
like a “ household word” in this country,) and through him rose at once 
to the pinnacle of stockbroking activity. During the whole of Mr. New- 
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LAND’s career there were incessant government loans, brought on by the 
pressure of war, and it was an established rule that a certain amount of 
the loan was always reserved for the Cashier of the Bank of England, 4 

arliamentary report names £100,000 as the sum on one occasion ; per- 

aps it was more on others; at any rate it was always a good round 
sum, and, what was better, always a most profitable investment, as the 
loan generally came out at a premium. AsranamM Newtanp, the great 
man, took a liking to the brothers Gotpsmp, and ended by making them 
his financial agents. Starting under such auspices, with the aid of their 
own superior intelligence, thrift and foresight, their success was rapid, 
In 1801 they became, for the first time, contractors for a portion of the 
government loan of five millions, which speculation proved so lucrative 
that at the next loan they were enabled to treble their previous subscrip- 
tion. In this way, at the end of five or six years, the brothers amassed 
an immense fortune, variously estimated at from £600,000 to £800,000, 
Imbued with innate love of:show and fondness for society, the Gotpsmins 
spent their wealth as freely as they had won it. They subscribed thov- 
sands to philanthropic and charitable undertakings; they built them- 
selves mansions vieing in splendor with royal palaces; they entertained 
the aristocracy of birth, rank and talent, at gorgeous banquets, and they 
altogether lived in a style of magnificence scarcely equalled by the most 
distinguished personages in the kingdom. ‘This career of luxury, if not 
of ostentation, was suddenly cut short in the most tragic manner. 

On the 11th of April, 1808, Mr. Beysamin Gotpsmin, the younger of 
the two brothers, went to bed in usual health and spirits, at his splendid 
country seat at Roehampton. The possessor of enormous wealth, of a 
charming wife to whom he was most fondly attached, and of seven be- 
loved children, who could be a happier man than Breysamrin Goipsmp?! 
But the happy man went to rest on the evening of the 11th, and on the 
following morning his servant found him suspended from the tester of 
his bed. The case was duly reported in the newspapers, and they all 
agreed—newspaper writers always agree—that Bensamin Goxpsmu had 
committed suicide. But what could have driven the prosperous and 
seemingly happy man to this desperate act nobody could tell. ‘The twelve 
wise men, representatives of the vor populi, sat, as usual, in solemn corv- 
ner’s conclave, to decide upon the cause of death, and, as usual, came to 
the easy conclusion that it was “temporary insanity.” The enunciation 
was sufficient to an easy-going world, but it was not sufficient to Apra- 
HAM Goxtpsmip, who mourned and fretted over the loss of his dearly- 
beloved brother as if part of his own self had gone. Indeed it wasa 
part, if not of his physical, at least of his mental being that had departed 
with his brother. So intimate had been all the relations of the two 
members of the house of Gotpsmip that the firm, reduced to one, was 
unable to do its accustomed work. 

“ Formerly invariably successful in its vast dealings and vaster specula- 
tions, the house of Go.psmip now came to be almost invariably unsue- 
cessful. Soon calamities crowded one upon another, and, driven to de- 
spair, AbranAM GoLpsmip staked at last the remaining part of his great 
fortune upon one card. Together with Mr. Francis Barrye, he became 
contractor for the government loan of fourteen millions, issued in 1810. 
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Contrary to all expectation, the stock fell, and continued falling for some 
time. By the middle of September, 1810, Apranam’s losses amounted 
to above £250,009, and still the prices kept sinking every day. On the 
evening of the 28th September, the ‘omnium’ had fallen to six and a half 
er ceut. discount. ABRAHAM GoLpsmiD that evening came home very 
excited from the city to his private residence at Morden, Surrey. He 
sat down to dinner, however, in apparent good humor, and even joined 
in a party at cards. But at half-past seven he walked from his house 
into the garden, passing over a bridge leading into a part of the grounds 
called the Wilderness. The sound of a pistol was heard soon after from 
this spot, and when the alarmed servants hurried up, they found their 
master stretched on the ground, a shot, fired by his own hand, having 
penctrated the head. The news of this pistol shot at Morden created a 
panic at the stock exchange the next morning, and ‘ omnium’ fell from 
64 to 114 per cent. discount.” 


THE LAW OF FRAUDULENT CHECKS. 


Mr. D, A. P. Wart, a commission agent and wheat buyer in Montreal, 
actively engaged in carrying on a large business, and who hitherto has 
always met his engagements honorably, has been bound over to appear 
at the Quarter Sessions, on a charge of obtaining property with intent to 
defraud. The charge is based on his having given in payment for a 
purchase of wheat, a check for $9,000 on the Bank of Montreal, without 
having funds at the bank to meet it. The evidence before Justice Cour- 
sot showed that the check was dishonored, but that Mr. Warr had been 
in the habit of having large sums at his credit in the bank, amounting 
sometimes to as much as $150,000. The following is the judgment pro- 
nounced by Justice Coursox, in committing Mr. Warr for trial : 

“The inquiry involves a charge of obtaining property with an intent 
to defraud, against the defendant, who appears to have been one of our 
business men, actively engaged in carrying on a large business, and who, 
before this transaction, always met his engagements honorably. The 
offence is one newly created by a recent statute of our Provincial Legisla- 
ture, 18 Vic., cap. 92, section 11, now section 73 of cap. 92, Consoli- 
dated Statutes of Canada. No enactment corresponding to this one is 
to be found in any Imperial statute, and, therefore, 1am without any 
precedent to guide me. For these reasons I have taken time to consider the 
conclusion [ ought to arrive at, as to whether the accused should be com- 
mitted for trial or discharged. In the first place it is necessary that I should 
call attention to the marked distinction made by our statute between 
this offence and that of obtaining property by false pretences with intent 
to defraud. In the latter, apart from the intent to defraud, there must 
be evidence that a false pretence was used to induce the proprietor to 
part with his property; whereas the clause of our statute above referred 
to renders the party obtaining property, with intent to defraud, simply 
liable to prosecution for misdemeanor. The subtle distinction to be 
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found in every book as to what constitutes the false pretence, within the 
meaning of that statute, proves that, in England, much uncertainty pre- 
vailed respecting this crime, and I take it for granted that our legisla. 
ture had in view to punish fraud when practiced without any false pre- 
tence, lessening only the punishment to imprisonment in the common 
gaol instead of in the penitentiary, which may be given when false pre. 
tences are used; and it will hereafter be argued, and no doubt decided 
by competent authority, whether such a clause applies to this case—and 
whether it extends to all cases of commercial dealings, between buyers 
and sellers, where fraud may be imputed. In the present case the facts 
sworn to are: 


Ist. That the accused obtained from Cuvitier & Co. a large quar- 
tity of wheat, the sale having been made by Mr. Hewarp, as agent, for 
cash on delivery. 

2d. That on the 22d of June last this delivery was completed, and 

. upon a demand for payment made on the 24th, the defendant said he 
could not pay before Monday, the 27th, but sent Cuvitiier & Co, a 
check on the bank, which would be good at one P. M. on that day. 

3d. That the check was presented twice on that day, and payment re- 
fused. 


4th. That on the 24th of June, the defendant had no funds in the 
bank, but that on the following day he had funds there sufficient to meet 
the check, but later on the same day he withdrew part of them, if not all, 
by different checks. 


5th. That the defendant knew he was in difficulty, and would not be 
able to pay for the wheat, as one of the witnesses verily believes. It is 
evident, therefore, that all the material facts are established, and that 
which remains only is to judge of the intent. Was there or not an intent 
to defraud ? 

I consider that it would not be proper for me to express any opinion 
whatever upon that “wage as I would, in doing so, assume the functions of 
a jury. A jury is the proper tribunal to consider the question of intent, 
and it is, therefore, on that ground that I have come to the conclusion to 
require bail from the defendant for his appearance at the next Court of 
Quarter Sessions, where the learned crown officer prosecuting, as well as 
the learned counsel for the accused, will have every opportunity of being 
heard, I believe, in this, the first important case that has arisen upon 
that clause of our statute, and in which the commercial community at 
large may be said to be interested. Having distinctly stated that I would 
express no opinion as to whether the accused had an intent to defraud, I 
make no allusion to the circumstances elicited in the cross-examination, 
namely, that it sometimes happened that merchants in good credit gave 
checks when they had no funds, and that it is not unusual to post-date 
checks. This usage may or may not be fraught with danger, but it is 
not for me to express now my views upon it. The defendant to appear 
on the first day of September next, at the Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
in the mean time bail to be taken, himself in $2,000, and two sureties of 
$1,000 each.” 
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NATIONAL BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ARRANGED IN THE OxpER or Date oF ORGANIZATION. 
* There were no State banks in operation in 1862-’3, at the places marked with a star [*]. 


State. Place. President. Cashier, Capital, 


. N. York,.’ Buffalo,F.& M.N. B.of, Elbridge G. Spaulding, Edward Pierson,...... € 100,000 

_ Missouri,. *Carondelet, ......... William Taussig, Edwin Hooper,........ 50,000 

Muss... { a cee t John C. Mason,....... Henry A, Marsh,...... 250,000 

. N. York,. *Watkins S: coud, . Daniel Howard, ...... Bradford C. Hurd,..... 75,000 

Wis,,.... Racive, Nicholas D. Fratt,.... Darwin Andrews, 100,000 

3 Conn,... Norwich, First, ... David Gallup, Lewis A. Hyde, ....... 500,000 
. Penn.,... *Bellefonte, Edward C. Humes,.... John P. Harris, ....... 50,000 


ton, Nat. Hide ; 
4 Mass,.. { " Pte Bk. of, f Daniel Harwood, John 8. March,... 1,000,000 


N. York,. *Cobleskill, Charles Caurter, Stanton Caurter, ... 60,000 

. Mass.,.... *Adams,......-...... Amasa W. Richardson, Harvey H. Wellington, 50,000 
63. Ohio,..... Canton, Martin Widikal, Isaac Harter,.... 100,000 
do, .... *Wellington,......... 8.8. Warner, R. A. How,.... 50,000 
.N. York,. Poughkeepsiv, Cornelius DuBois,.... Zebulon Rudd, 100,000 
Illinois,... Chicago, Mec. Nat.B. J Young Seammon,.. Carl F. W. Jungé, 250,000 
.N. York,. Fort Plain, William A. Haslett,... Joseph S. Shearer,.... 200,000 
do. . Newburgh, George W. Kerr, John J. 8. McCroskery, 800,900 

. Penn.,..... Mauch Chunk, 2d,.. Charles Albright, .... L. Foster,............. 100,000 
Vermont,. Brattleboro, . Nath. B. Williston, .. Silas M. Waite,....... 300,000 
N. York,. *Sing Sing, Charles F. Maurice,... Isaac B. Noxon,....... 75,000 
do. . Deposit, ‘ Charles Knapp, Bolivar Radeker,...... 125,000 
Delaware, Wilmington, ........ Mahlon Betts, Samuel Biddle, 800,000 
Mass.,.... Greenfield, Wm. B. Washburn, ... Edmund W. Russell,.. 200,000 
do. ..... Boston, Merch.N.Bk. Franklin Haven,...... John K. Fuller, 3,000,000 
do. ..... Worcester,City N.Bk George W. Richardson, Nathaniel Paine, ...... 400,000 
Illinois,... *Decatur,............ Thomas O. Smith, Theodore W. Freese,.. 50,000 

8. Penn Pittston, Theodore String,...... Benjamin D. Beyea,... 150,000 
Illinois,... *Rockford, Third,. A. C. Spafford, ........ William T, Wallace,.. 7',000 
Ohio,..... Mansfield, Andrew L, Grimes,.... John M, Tolley,....... 100,000 

. Mass......  Haverhi'l, .......... Moses How, Elbridge G. Wood,.... 200,000 
Illinois,... *Rockford, S:cond,. Robert P. Lane,....... Goodyear A. Sanford,. 50,000 
$3. Iowa, .... *Cedar Rapids, City,.. Sampson C. Bever,.... James L. Bever,...... 100,100 
S4. Mass.,.... Haverhill, Nat.Bank, John A. Appleton, .... James E. Gale, 200,000 
. Iowa,.... Desmoines,Second, George M. Hippee,.... George W. Jones,..... 50,000 


Conn, rm oe — f Charles T. Hillyer, .... J. F. Morris, ......... 500,000 


Pe Bastin By Spcansause Amos Clark, Jr., ...... William P. Thompson, 100,000 
Mass,,.... Newton, . James H. Fearing, .... Avery P. Ellis, ....... 100,000 
Vermont,. St. Johnsbury, Luke P. Poland, 100,000 
Mass.,....  Fairhaven,.......... George F. Tripp, Reuben Nye, 240,000 
Illinois, .. *Galesburg, Necund, David Sanborn, Albert C. Reed,....... 60,000 
Ohio,..... Mt. Pleasant, William Price, Jonathan Binns, 175,000 

3. Iowa, .... *Decorah, James H Easton, ..... 8. W. Mattison 50,000 
. Maine, ... Bath National Bank, Freeman Clark.,...... Franklin Partridge,... 100,000 
. Illinois, .. *Warsaw,............ William Hill, ......... Charles H, Mellen, .,. 100,000 

15 
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The Daily Price of Gold. 


THE STOCK MARKET FOR JULY. 


Tur market values of stocks in July were unfavorably affected by a 
temporary stringency in money affairs. The pressure for money was so 
great immediately following the first of July, that prices receded from 5 
to 10 per cent., and a large amount of stock was thrown upon the market, 
in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining loans on many securities. 
The commission for carrying stocks was frequently 4 to 1 per cent. for a 
period of three to ten days. 

Notwithstanding this sudden change in the money market, prices of 
stocks, for the whole month, did not generally fall below those of early 
periods of the year. The only, securities that reached lower prices for 
cash than we had before quoted, were—lIst. U. S. sixes of 1881, which 
sold at 102 instead of 1043; 2d. Five per cents, at 95 instead of 96; 
3d. Missouri sixes, sold at 66, or } below former rates; 4th. Michigan 
Southern R. R. shares, 80% instead of 814; 5th. Chicago and Rock 
Island, 1064 instead of 110. 

The higher prices obtained in July over those of the previous six 
months, were—1. Virginia six per cents, 53 instead of 52; 2. California 
seven per cents., 165, instead of 152; 3. Panama Rail-Road shares, 
300 instead of 265. 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD. 


Iv the preceding numbers of the Bankers’ Macazine of the current 
year, we gaveto our readers tabular statements showing the daily fluctua- 
tions in the market values of gold at New-York, from June, 1862, to 
July, 1864. We propose to continue this record from month to 
month, as a portion of the financial history of the times. 


Premium, Premium, Premium. 


«125 @185 .. July 19,...160 @168% .. Aug. 5,...157% @ 161} 
180 @150 .. 20,...161 @ 164 .. .. 159} @ 1614 


July 


Holiday. 2. 21,...156} @ 160 .. ae >> 

140 @149 .. 22,...1504 @ 1573 |! 1688 @ 158" 
1.6148 @ 1614 4. 23,...153$ @ 155 °° 154d @ 155} 
--162 @173 25,...1558 @159 .. .. 1532 @ 155 


Sa SP 
; 


. +169 @ 1764 °° 26,...157% @ 159 .-156 @ 157 
.».160 @175 ° 27,...1544 @ 157} .. “T1543 @ 156" 
w18l @185 . 28,..148 @ 149 «eles 
2,...170 @182 .. 29,...150% @ 1534 °° “teak & tae 
3,...1682 @173 80,...155 @ .- , 155% @ 1564 
ee @170 ., Aug. 1,...151 @ 158% .. +0157 @ 157§ 
me @ 157 2,...156 @ 1574 .. 19,...157 @ 158 
wee 148$ @161$ 3,..-1564 @ 158} .. 20,...155 @ 156 
»» 1545 @ 162} .. 4,,., Fast Day 22,,—1564 @ 1574 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New-York.—The Merchants’ Bank of Erie County, located at Lancaster, is, by 
special act of the legislature, authorized to cluse its business. 


Hudson,—S. A. DuBots, Esq , has been elected President of the Hudson River 
Bank, at Hudson, N. Y., in place of R. A. Barnagp, Esq., who declined a re-clec. 


tion. 


Loans, Speciz, CrncuLation, Deposits, EXCHANGES AND BALANCES PAID EACH WEEK, 1864, 


Loans. 
$ 174,714,465 


173,000,701 .. 
165,991,170 . 
162,995,888 .. 
162,296,896 .. 
163,076,-46 .. 
165 090,329 .. 
168,302 985 .. 
174,928,205 .. 
182,2°5.483 .. 
189,757,746 .. 
198,229,513 . 
199,372,439 .. 
203,993,131 .. 
204,33 ',192 .. 
198,703,699 .. 
“ 196,286,723 .. 
194,157.495 .. 


April 2, 
“ 16, 
“ 


80, 


May 7, 192,881,246 


194,178,921 .. 
197,356,939 .. 


195,81", 462 
196 740,609 


194,935,822 .. 
195.773.583 .. 
197,077 002 .. 
198,089,016 .. 
199,699.742 .. 
199,043,SS7 .. 
190,885,761 .. 
185,838,480 .. 
185,563,507 .. 
185,074,244 .. 


Specie. 
$ 25,161,935 


20,750,405 


« 21,059,542 .. 
20,425,504 .. 
19,526,665 .. 
. 5,504,511 .. 
5,779,650 .. 
5,679,947 .. 


21,924,287 


25,122,002 .. 
24,834,264 .. 
24,077,513 .. 
24,203,632 .. 
24,070,791 .. 
23,521,453 .. 
22,523,918 .. 
22,301,687 .. 
21,220,658 .. 


21,687,670 .. 
24,868,003 .. 
24,87,843 .. 
23,082,028 .. 
99,685,155 .. 
22,091,691 .. 
. 21,973,180 .. 
. 22,461,604 .. 
24,041,704 .. 
22,916,291 .. 
22,000,898 .. 
21,206,685 .. 
Q0084,917 .. 
91,934,854 .. 
21,083,912 .. 
21,051,896 .. 
21,159,918 .. 
21,080,309 .. 


Exchanges for 


Cirewlation. Deposits. 


$ 6,103,331 
6 037,546 
6,008,282 
5,949, S07 
5,918,558 
5,974,762 


5,907,351 


5, 708.998 


5.626,973 


4,807,195 


5,916,707 .. 
5,908,394 .. 


5,933,249 .. 
5,918,°07 .. 
5,889,197 .. 
5,814,135 .. 


5,594,832 .. 
5.482,357 .. 
5,867,855 .. 
5,240,812 .. 
5,180,639 .. 
5,049,457 .. 
4,959 096 .. 


4,752,917 .. 
4,696,107 .. 
4,724,538 .. 
4,688,892 .. 
4,553,126 .. 
4,522,728 .. 
4,417,504 .. 


$ 140,250,856 


-. 134,861,977 .. 
-» 130,311,046 .. 
+» 130,136,283 .. 
-» 180,665,415 .. 
.. 138,+49,042 .. 
140,464,616 .. 
14-,014,106 .. 
«+ 154,875,059 .. 
158,923,945 .. 
168,044,977 .. 
169,687,975 .. 
168,315,904 .. 
oo BGU,108,907 .. 
379,513,020 .. 
1¢8, 50.790 .. 
161,978,166 .. 
164,578,919 .. 


168,562 197 


174,426 652 .. 
173,111,884 .. 
171,765 696 .. 
174,514,867 .. 
172.537,248 .. 
169,445,767 .. 
- 158,772,9°2 .. 
154 989,844 .. 
164,725,977 .. 
15! 816,947 .. 
147.931 325 .. 
152,929,633 . 

153,279,253 .. 
155,826,514 .. 


the Week, 
$ 300,753 147 


672,442,540 


887,546,217 .. 
416,962,806 ., 
460,811,543 ., 
427,306,608 .. 
425,430,985 . 
467,751,745 .. 
514,887,411 .. 
575,442,304 .. 
518,951,433 .. 
688,822,273 .. 2 
618,338,858 .. 
576,253,989 .. 
676,372,745 . 

658.35 ,112 .. 
646,593,643 . 

«+ 26,872,488 
446,587,420 .. 
« 411,052,113 .. 
413,552,127 .. 
486,884.114 .. 
410,972,198 .. 
457,648,207 .. 
445,519,155 .. 
431,153,127 .. 
442,840,361 .. 
452.583 531 .. 
836,521,425 .. 
466,125,409 . 
403,144,144 .. 
$99,.439.731 .. 
$92,155,746 .. 
894,609,638 .. 


Balances 
Pud, 
$11,983,036 
13,762,059 
16,627,190 
15,561,633 


18,166,409 
17,892,534 
15,810.145 
19,660,236 
17,439,583 
21,675,717 
20,566,420 
18,773,571 
19,529,919 
19,759,413 
16,744,757 
« 19,775,471 
16,405,202 
18,827,152 
15,823,200 
18,908,991 


Maiye.—The Bath National Bank, at Bath, Sagadahock County, Maine, was or- 


ganized in August, 1864, as No. 494, with a present capital of $125,0, being the 
second bank formed here u:der the act. President, Fremman Ciarke; Cashier, 
FrayKLin Parrringe, both of the old Bath Bank, which had a capital of $75,000, 
the bu-iness of which is now closed. The First National Bauk of Bath was ergal 
ized in July, 1863, with a capital of $100,000, No, 61. 
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Vermont.—The First National Bank of St. Johnsbury, Caledonia County, Ver- 
mont, was organized in July, 1864, as No, 489, with a capital of $100,000. Presi- 
dent, Luxe P, Po.anp. 


Massacnusetts.—The Haverhill National Bank, at Haverhill, Essex County, 
Mass, was organized in July, 1864, as No 484, with a capital of $200,000. Presi- 
dent, Joan A. Avpreton; Cashier, James E. Gare, both of the late Haverhill Bank. 


Haverhill.—The Fiyst National Bank of Haverhill was organized in July, as No. 
48], with a capital of $200,000, limited to $500,000. Cashier, Ecsrtnce G. Woop. 
Grorce Cocswett, Esq., Collector cf Internal Revenue, retires from the presidency 
of the Union Bank of Haverhill, and of its successor, the First National Bank of 
Haverhill, and is succeeded by Moses How, Esq, 


Newton.—The First National Bank of Newton, Middlesex County, Mass., was 
organized in July, as No 488, with a capital of $100,000. President, James H. 
Fearina; Cashier, Avery P. Extis, The post-office for this bank is Newtonville. 


Fairhaven.—The National Bank of Fairhaven, Bristol County, Mass., was organ- 
ized in July, 1864, as No, 490, with a capital of $240,000, limited to $500,0U0, 
President, Georce F, Turer; Cashier, Revsen Nye, both of the late Fairhaven 
Bank; the business of which is merged in that of the new bank. 


Massacauserts —The following are the aggregates of loans, specie, deposits and 
circulation of the banks in Massachusetts at the dates named. (For a more full 
exhibit, see May No. 1863, page 864.) 

Aggregrate 

Deposits and 

Loans. Specie, Deposits. Circulation. Circulation, 

October, 1861, ....... $ 110,940,954 .. $8,707 616 .. $33,872,274 .. $19,790,875 .. $53,162,849 
January, 1862,....... 109,911,273 .. 10,587,113 .. 34,879,006 .. 19,519,687 .. 58,889,698 
Sept., 121,439,184 .. 9,758,813 .. 88,771,147 .. 26,845,759 .. 65,616,906 
Jan, £0, 1864, 132,657,854 .. 8,918,657 .. 48,029,709 .. 31,479,868 .. 74,509,077 
March 5, ‘* 130,606,548 .. 8,615,058 .. 48,857,710 .. 81,880,787 .. 78,188,497 
April2, ‘* 129,494,°30 ..  8,319.691 .. 46,563,924 .. 81572,165 .. 78,186,089 

—_ = 130,107,908 .. 8,802,290 .. 45,956,147 .. 83,028 275 .. 78,984,422 
July 2, “ 128,570,391 .. 7,688,990 .. 43,051,813 .. 81,269,069 .. 74,320,882 

a * 115,248,119 .. 6,965,086 .. 40,859,742 .. 81,288,457 .. 71,643,199 


Boston.—The business of the Boston banks for 1844 is shown by the annexed 
summary. Capital, reduced in July, 1864, to $32,381,700. 


Due from Dueto . 
1864. Loans, Specie. other Banks. other Banks. Deposits. Circulation, 
seoeees $ 76,805,343 ..$ 7,503,889 .. ane 0s sees oe $32,525,679 ..$ 9,625,043 
71,765,122 .. 7,265,104 .. “ase <6 esses oe 80,080,292 .. 9,579,020 

72,687,363 .. 7,108,519 .. ‘hid. Ci sees +. 88,688,017 .. 9,606,318 

71,888,422 .. 6,856,211 ..15,785,S90 .. 18,601,072 $2,860,919 .. 9,442,042 

69,471,451 .. 6,736,546 ..16,238,891 .. 12,501,245 .. 81,172,575 .. 10,521,444 

68,888,631 .. 6,644,467 ..16,201,274 .. 12,500,671 81,633,085 .. 10,126,509 

66,674,719 .. 6,532,472 ..15,819,808 .. 11,183,241 .. 81,816,356 .. 9,424,778 

67,093,501 .. 6,509 205 ..16,130,652 .. 10,875,256 .. 82,770,801 .. 9,159,951 

67,942,895 .. 6,524,199 ..15,057,026 .. 10,709,995 .. 38,805,250 .. 8,771,191 

68,880,385 .. 5,507,109 ..14,790,155 .. 11,681,596 .. $2,739,960 8,983,728 

69,991,088 .. 6,470,575 ..12,871,852 .. 12,259,822 .. 30,865,138 9,068,726 

66 950.352 .. 6,290,614 ..13,806,856 .. 11,863,411 .. 29,910,106 .. 9,574,728 

66,452,055 .. 6,301,209 ..15,434,577 .. 11,806,847 .. 31,259,945 .. 9,936,449 

66,079,329 .. 6,246,319 ..18,942,140 .. 10,002,895 .. 80,584,051 .. 9,890,372 

59,973,527 .. 5,733,277 ..13,473,720 .. 9,151,202 .. 27,905,549 .. 9,775,548 

59,760,392 .. 5,729,490 ..18,099,614 ae 8,947,198 .. 27,866,175 .. 9,327,011 

seesese 60,655,277 .. 5,734,196 ..13,262,674 .. 9,842,741 .. 27,806,250 9,685,712 

“ 18,..0666.  G1,175,277 .. 5,666,280 ..12,799,223 .. 9,856,070 .. 27,778,932 9,589,496 
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Coynecticut,—The Hartford Charter Oak National Bank was organized in July, 
1864, as No. 4.6, at Hartford, Conn., with a capital of $500,000, President, Cuaruis 
T. Hi. ryer: Cashier, J. F. Mornis; both of the old Charter Oak Bank, the business 


of which will now cease. 


Niw-Jersty —The Bank of Bloomfield, at Bloomfield, Fssex County, New-Jereey, 
having failed to redeem its circulaiion, the Treasurer of the State gives notice, that 
the bills wi'l be paid out of the pruceeds of sales of bonds deposited with him as 
collateral security. 

Elizabeth —The First Nationol Bank of Elizabeth, Union County, N. J., was or. 
ganized in July, 1864, as No 487, with a capital of $100,000. President, Anos 
Crauk, Jr.; Cashier, Wiittam P, Tuompson, 


Pi Nvsyivanta.—The capital of the Fourth National Bank of Pittsburgh, (No. 439,) 
was originally $1/:0,000, as reported in our August number, page 140. The capital 
has beeu increased to $200,000; and such is the demand for the stock, that it will 
probably be increased to $300,000 or $400,000 at an early day. Mr. S, D. Herroy 
succeeds Mr. Auten Duns, as Cashier. (See the card of this bank on the cover of this 
wrk ) 

( hambersburg.—The building oecupied by the Bank of Chambersburg was de. 
stroyed by the rebels in their recent raid into Pennsylvania. We learn that the 
operations of the bank were only temporarily suspended, and that the bank is now 
again in business, ‘lhe books, valuable. papers and effects were all saved. 


Philadelphia,—The business of the Philadelphia banks for the year 1864 is repre. 
sented by the annexed summary. Capital, July, 1864, $13,288,000. 


Due from 
Loans. Specie. other Bunks. 


$35,698,808 .. $4,158,585 .. $2,963,563 .. $4,316,763 


Due to 
other Banks. Deposits. Circulation. 
«+ $ 29,875,920 ..$ 2,055,810 


1864, 
Jan. 2, 


$4,146,677 .. 


85,913,334 .. 


7,262,820 .. 
40,081,920 .. 


40,624,497 . 


89,6°9,436 .. 
89,262,695 .. 
89,723,493 .. 
40,286,433 .. 
40,286,488 .. 
42,057,758 .. 
40,918,009 .. 
40,733,324 .. 
89,977,448 .. 
89,277,980 .. 
89,142,449 .. 


89,353,841 


4,102,671 .. 
e- 2,116,042 .. 


4,102,672 


4,095.495 .. 
8,971,800 .. 
8,967,501 .. 
8,967.263 .. 
8,961,522 .. 
8,964,320 .. 
8,964,758 .. 
8,964,529 .. . 
«+ 8,189,182 .. 


8,963,640 


8,955,836 .. 
8,948,440 .. 
8,962,250 .. 
8,962,385 .. 
8,962,367 .. 
8,962,313 .. 


2,461,873 .. 


3.425,805 .. 
2 825,735 .. 
2,550,954 .. 
2,856,980 .. 
2,858,894 .. 
8,189,259 .. 
8,007,283 .. 
2,998,548 . 


4,235,459 .. 
8,316,992 .. 
8,630,817 . 
8,816,165 .. 
8,785,996 . 


8,977,464 .. 


4,080,050 


5,323,316 .. 
5,641,688 .. 


- 


6,430,275 .. 
6,957,584 .. 
6,636,676 .. 
6,580,548 .. 
5,993,116 .. 
5,980,707 .. 
6,408,664 .. 


6,544,668 .. 


6,225,952 .. 
6,489,843 .. 


6,311,034 .. 


6.059,048 .. 
5,992,712 .. 


6,617,099 


81,033,030 .. 


81,712 537 .. 


$4,404,609 .. 
88,242,708 .. 
88,540,282 .. 
87,466,311 .. 
$7,638,814 .. 
38,249,800 .. 
88,637,171 .. 
87,588,203 .. 


89,122,865 .. 


87,645,305 .. 


86,462.271 .. 


$6,081,259 .. 
86,520.768 .. 


87,284,486 .. 


86,826,674 


2,066,069 
2,208,492 
2,390,092 
2,285,541 
2,191,502 
2,152,927 
2,181,019 
2,100,926 
2,077,138 
2,074,273 
2,092,470 
9,154,258 
2,808,068 
2,825,901 
2,249,996 
2,281,894 
9,214,029 


Iiuinots.—The Third National Bank of Rockford, Winnebago County, Tllinois, 
(No. 479,) was organized in July, 1864, with a capital of $70,000. President, A.C. 
SparForD; Cashier, Wittiam T, Watace. 

Rovkford.—The Second National Bank of Rockford, Illinois, (No. 482,) was also 
organized in July, with a present capital of $100,000, limited to $400,000. Presi- 
dent, Ri pert P. Lane; Cashier, Goopyear A, Sanrorp, both of the late banking 
firm of Lanz, Sanrorp & Co., whose business is transferred to the new bank. 

Galesburg.—The Second’ National Bank of Galesburg, Knox County, Illinois, 
(No. 491,) was organized in July, with a capital of $60,000. President, Davi 
SanBorn; Cashier, ArBert C. RuEp. 


Warsaw.—The First National Bank of Warsaw, Hancock County, Illinois, (No. 


495,) was organized in August. with a capital of $100.000, President, WituuM 
Hit; Cashier, Cuartes H, Metien, of the late banking firm of Me.ten & Woop. 
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Ivrrava,.—At the Ju'y session of the Board of Directors of the Bank of the State 
of Indiana, a dividend of five per cent. from the profits of the previous six months 
was declared in seven'een of the branches. In three branches no dividends were 
male, All profits over dividends were carried to surplus fund. The bank is ina 
very sound condition having always been man»ged with a p:udence and judgment 
whic have pl:ced it at the head of ‘he Western banks, Though continuing to 
mee! the legitimate wants of its customers, its general policy for the last two years 
has be n that of contrsction. In that period its capital has been reduced from 
$3,354,000 to $2,775,000, a reduction of $779,000. Its circulation has been re- 
duced sinve the Is! of January, 186?, fro n $5,873 000 to $1,935,000, a reduction of 
$3,938, 00. Its su-plus fund »mounts to nearly fifty per cent. on its capital, being 
$1.347400 and it hold in gold $1,544,: 00, 

It is not the intention of the bank :o wi hdraw from business and forfeit its posi- 
tion, but to k-e p -nug, »nd contine it- operations to a safe limit, retiring its cireu- 
lating .otes un il such time in the future s their reissue may be deemed judicious, 

A fur her reduction of capital is not co..templated at present. 


Bank Cirewlation in the Wist,—A prominent bank officer in Indiana writes us, 
that “‘Ihere is a very g neral mi-apprehen ion as to the policy of the State banks, 
in regard to circulation, »t least so fav as our bank and other leading Western 
banks are concerned. ‘The bel ef is, in most quorters, that we sre all increasing 
our circulation, ‘lhis yeu will see i- not true in our case; nor is it true of the 
banks in Ohie and Kentucky. They, like us, are steadily withdrawing issues 
—Ohi+ having takes ia over half, and Kentucky, probably, two-thirds of their cir- 
eula'ton” 

I wa.—The City National Bank of Cedar Rapis. at Cedar Rapids, Linn County, 
Towa, was organized as No, 483, in July, 1964, with a present capital of $100,000, 
limited to 0 000, Presideut, Simpsox C Bever; Cashier, James L. Bever. This 
bink succeed- to the business of Messr-, S ©. Bever & Son, private bankers of 
that place. ‘Jh-s is the first banki g ins itution established here. 


Ds M-ines.—‘he second National Bank of Des Moines, Polk County, Iowa, 
was organized in July ax No, 485, with a capital of $50,000, limited to $250,000. 
President, George M Herve, Cishier, George W. Juszs. ‘This organization is 
independent of any previ us banking ¢ neern, 

O'tunw7.— ‘he second National Bank of Ottumwa, Wapello County, Iowa, or- 
ganized in January last as No.1, and reported in our February No. p. 675, has 
ceased business, 

D corah.—'he First National Rank of Decorah, Winni-hiek County, Iowa, was 
organized in July, 1864, as Yo, 494, with a capital of $50,000. President, James 
H. E ston; Cashier, S. W. Mtre.on, 

Qnw.—The Richland Nstional Bank of Mansfield, Richland County, Ohio, was 
organized in Ju y, as No, 489, with a capital of $100,000, President, Axprew L, 
Grim's; Cashier. Joun M. Jouxy., The First National Bank of Mansfield was 
No. 43‘, and reported in our july No., p 7+. 

Mount Hl asant.—The First Nati val Rank of Mount Pleasant, Jefferson County, 
Ohio. was orga. ized in July, as No 4-2, with a capital of $175,000. President, 
Wii Prtce; Ca hier Jovarnan Busss for m ny years Cashier of the Mount 
Plea-ant Bank, the capital of which wa- §10U,u0u. 


Pivipexps, —Pennsylvania Coal Co.. 34 per cent.; Chicago and Alton R. R. Co., 
3} per cen: , and an «xt a di ide: d of 24 per cent.; Cleveland and Toledo R. R. 
C-., on ex ra dividen-! of 10 per cent.; Pacifie Mail Steamship Co., a quarterly 
dividend of 6 jer cent.; New-York Ce: tral K. &. Co, 4 per ceut. ; 


Tax ow Bunks wo Bakers, The Int-rnal Revenue Act of June 30, 1864, prescribes 
taz son hank cirenlaten and d-posits, and the pryment of a license by every banker 
according to hia cajstal. C. pirs of the nw act one volume octavo, will be furnished 
at this vffice, in paper covers 6) cents; in muslin, $1 12, including pustage, 





New Publications. 


PRIVATE BANKERS. 


Norice.—The Banker’ Magazine contains, monthly, a list of new banking firms 
established in the several States, and a list of those relinguishing business. Further 
information from subscribers on this head is desired. 


Tue publisher of the Bankers’ Magazine has in preparation the “ Merch nts ond 
Bankers’ Almanac for 1865,” which will contain lists of all the banks and private 
bankers in the United States, Those bankers who wis!) their names inserted in the 
new volume, are requested to forward their card to the publisher, with the names of 
their New-York correspondent. 


New-Yorr.—Mr. Epwarp J. Krve, banker, has taken his son, Davin J. Kise, into 
partuership. The style of the new firm is Ewarp J. Kine & Soy, 


New-York —Messrs, A. S. and A. L, Guererr and Epwarp Mati. Jr., have 
formed a partnership as exchange brokers, under the style of Guenser & Co. 


Itiwo1s.—The banking firm of Merten & Woop, at Warsaw, Illinois, has been 
dissolved. Mr. C. H. Metten, of this firm, has become Cashier of the First N stional 
Bank at Warsaw. The business of the firm is transferred to the First National 
Bank now in operation. 


Ixprana.—The card of Messrs. W. J. Lowry & Co., bankers, Evansville, In- 
diana, appears on the cover of this magazine. They transact a general banhing 
and exchange business and give especial attention to collections, The members of 
this firm are well known to the banking community of Indiana, and their names 
are a guaranty of reliability and good management. 


Onto,—Mr. F, Duntevy has retired from the banking firm of Gsorce C. Grass 
& Co., at Cincinnati. The style of the firm remains the same. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I, Industrial and Financial Resources of the United States. 1 vol., 8vo, Price 
$3.00. S. Haxterr, New-York, 


This volume is attributed to the labor and industry and marked abilities of Dr. 
Ricuarp S, tisner, of New-York. 

The primary object of the work is to present, in concise and uniform series. accu- 
rate, relivble and exhaustive information regarding the progress of the United 
States and the present status of the nation; and exhibit in figures all the facts 
which are necessary for either the American or foreigner to form for him:elf a just 
estimate of its future. In working out the several subjects embraced in its pages, 
none but official records have been consulted, and the results are left without com- 
ment or remark that could give bias to their teachings. 

The principal subjects treated upon and illustrated are— ' 

Porunation: its distribution ; white, free colored, slave and Indian; at decennial 
periods; deaf and dumb, blind, insane, and idiotic; pauper; immigrant; densi'y 
of ; city and town at decennial periods; absolute, proportionate aud relative, ete. 
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Acricutture: land and its value; live-stock ; products of animals; crops, ete. 

Misixe, Manuractrures, Mecnasto Arts, Fisuertes, ete.; number of establish- 
ments; capital; consumption of material; hands employed ; value of products, etc. 

Commerce: imports and exports; navigation; shipping; ship-building, etc. 

Bankine anp Insurance: c mmercial banks; savings’ banks; insurance, etc. 

Inrernat Impxovements: rail roads, canals, post-routes, 

Pusuic Frvavces: valuation and taxation; receipts and expenditures; indebted- 
ne:s; public property. etc. 

We recommend to bankers and others to procure a copy of this valuable work. 


Il. Mercantile Dictionary: a complete vocabulary of the technicalities of Commercial 
Correspondence, names of articles of trade, and marine terms in English, French 
and Spanish, 12mo, pp. 804, Appteton & Co. 


This is an appropriate and useful volume for the time. It has long been wanted 
by the banker and merchant who has a foreign correspondence. All the commercial 
phrases, insurance, money and financial terms, in common use, are here presented in 

arullel lines, in the three languages, together with geographical names, business 
letters and tubles of the abbreviations in common use, 


Ill. Heath's Infallible Counterfeit Detector at Sight : the only infallible method of de- 
tecting counterfeit, spurious avd altered bank notes ; and applicable to all banks in 
the United States and Canada, as now in circulation or that may be issued; with 
genuine bank note d signs by the American Bank Note Company. By Laban 
Hearn. Boston, 1864. Price $1 50. 


This is a pocket volume of 26 pages only, letter press, with numerous engravings 
to i‘lu-trate the plan of the author. Mr, Hata describes geometrical lathe-work, 
and states that it cannot be successfully imitated. II. Ruling engine work. III. 
Medallion ruling engine work, IV. Red letters and figures—none of which work, 
he says, can be successfully imitated. V. Vignettes. VI. Solid print. VII. The 
Perkin’ plate. Other chapters of the work are on the subjects of minor rules— 
altered bank notes, check backs, genuine dies on counterfeit bills, &e, The value 
of the volume is attested by competent authorities, among whom we may enumer- 
ate Mr, Is,ac Cary, of the American Bank Note Company; Mr. Kussttt, foreign 
money teller of the Suffolk Bank; Mr. Brapsury, Superintendent of the foreign 
money department of the Bank of Mutual Redemption, whose united testimony is to 
the effect that the work “is all that it purports to be.” 


IV. Abstract of the Proceedings of the Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, at the 
Annual Meeting, May 10, 1864: with the petition to Congress in relation to tax on 
mines. San Francisco. §vo., pp. 26. 


V. Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of New-York on Usury Law Reform, 
JSrom 1854 to 1864, 8vo., pp. 26. 


This little pamphlet has been issued for gratuitous distribution, at the instance of 
C. Barstow, E-q., President of the St. Nicholas Bank, and Chairman, for several 
years, of the Committee on Usury Law Reform. Cupies will be mailed to bankers 
and others, ou application to the publisher of the Bankers’ MaGazine. 


VI. Instructions and Suggestions of the Comptroller of the Currency, in regard to 
the organization and manngement of National Banks. Washington, D. C., Treas- 
ury Department, June, 1864. 


VII. Report on the Condition and Prospects of Gold Mining in Colorado. By SX 
Doveras Cornet, A, M., of Buffalo, N. Y. 8vo., pp. 23. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NAMES OF BANKING FIRMS 


In AppitIon TO THOSE CONTAINED IN THE Bankers’ ALMANAC FOR 1864, 


Massachusetts,..... Boston,,...eeseseeeeeee Mellen, Ward & Mower. 


New-York,......... Albany, eeeee. Wm, B. Conant, 
cocecece Delmont, Jno. Thomson & Co. 
Brockport,......++-se. J. A. Holmes, 
DEO, <6 ccsccccccccces A, E WOOk. 
cndascne AIR gas bcaaeaee -« A. Lockhart. 
Ellenville,......... John McElhone. 
Hornellsville, .... .. C. Barnes. 
Homer,...... ee Jedediah Barber. 
Medina,..............+. John M. Kennan & Co, 
- Mount Morris,....... -e- Geo. S. Whitney. 
6 DREN octcescn .e. J. A. Clark & Co, 
Randolph,.............. A. G. Dow. 
.-++ Rochester,......« esesees Allis, Waters & Co, 
- tin aeunaeae ... A. Karnes, 
© | gadieeden wasend M. J. Green & Co. 
WEEN, 6 sadidcccsans -. Watkins Exchange Bank, 
Springfield, ..... eeeeeee B. Cochran. 
Trumansburg, .......-.. Clark & Co, 


New-Jersey,..-.... Newark, eooeee. S. H. Wheeler. 


Pennsylvania,...... Philadelphia, .ee. C. B. Wright & Co. 
- occces PAMSUOERR, 5.0: ..-- Robinson, McClean & Co 
“ South West,.........- .. D.H. Mitchell. 
~ eseeee Tunkhannock, Wright & Co, 


Maryland,......... Baltimore, ............. Charles Hinkley. 
pi ~ ccccccccccoce Le J. Tormey. 
cocccceee EB. Pratt & Bro. 
Martin Lewis. 
Sdassasene ..- Gildersleve & Whitridge. 


District Columbia,.. Washington,............ Stewart & Co. 
Arkansas, Little Rock,....... eeeee R.L. Dodge. 


Illinois, cn SOY OPTERON City Bank. 
“6 seeeecesece Champagne, . D. Gardner & Co. 
eeeeee Chicago, C. L. Niehoff & Co. 
WY  deeeeeCEeeecene State Savings Institution. 
Lawrence, Pease & Town. 
A aires since eee L. W. Beck & Co. 


scams .++ Evansville,...........6. W.J. Lowry & Co. 
Indianapolis, ........... Pettibone, Mansur & Co. 
Plymouth,......c0sss00 . A. L. Wheeler. 


Fort Dodge,......++2.+. S. B. Ayres. 
Indianola,..........-. . Hallam & Son. 
- Mineral Point,.......... Wm. T. Henry. 
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Kansas,...+.2+ee-. Atchison, ...-secessee-- St-+bbins & Po-ter. 
me Leavenworth,.... E. H. Gruber & Co. 


Kentucky, Louisville, . sdasnawenege = Q peng 
as Sturgeon, Clements & Co, 
Versailles . Santas cacauatl Hord «& George. 
Nicholasv ille,.. weeeeeeee Noland Hord & George. 


Louisiana,.. sees siecmihiied piasiace seeeee G, A! Fos lick, 


Michigan, ......+++ Fast Saginaw,.......... Pliss, Fay & Co, 
6 secccccce Niles,...2.- 0006 sscsctes GO &. Colby, 
ceces.ees LOPS EUFON, Cvru: Miles & Co. 
acsoccecs DEBOS Hivers, Wm Griffiths, 


Minnesota,......... Winona,..... .. MeCord, Voswinkel & Dorselin. 


Mississippi, . eoeeee. Vicksburgh, M D. Miler & Co, 
- ‘ W. 5S. Wheeler, 


Hannibal,.............. Josiah Munt & Co. 
eee scson Me M,. Bimae: 

rer err -. John Calho :n & Co, 
5 OS Rs sass abavdin .-. Miller & Karst. 


Ohio, ..ee..e0- Bellevue, .... F. Chapman & Co, 
 eceesceceees Cincinnati,.. ......6.+- Hewson, White & Co, 
isdacansawes - Johnsten Bro hers & Co, 
1ideeeO ees ps W. M. F Hewson. 
gaakieatninveceqc, MNS Fo nis Rnce eeeeee Farmer & Painter, 
‘Kecasenadeca MME as awees .... HL. Baneroft & Co, 
eeesccdoees UPORME ys 660 cee Sos eeeee James B. Armstrong. 


Wisconsin, ........ Appleton, ....... ..... Appleton Bank, 
” costescs: neta Poin... Wm T. Hen 


y- 
- ccccccce Platteville,. E lt. Hockley & Co, 
. Sheboygan Falls,....... E T. Boud. 
ecccccee Whitewater, Merchant-’ Exchange Bank. 


Utah, ............ Salt Lake City,......... Powers Newman & Co. 
f  secccccecces . seeeeeees. MeCa n & Meicaif. 


OMNGB ys 68ccccsees C. Dorwin & Co, 
= ss P. D, “rowne. 

o ose ceccee .« Lath op & Kancroft. 
tsotmabeea - ..e- Lo is Marchand. 
Seen Ceeeee arrerr rrr me 
iis cannes Nichol & Robingon, 
Seen oman i wees. dames Sm lie. 
Sait a eae G. W Warn r & Son, 
cians atalaase ae W. Weir & Co, 
0660 6606ee ROMDMGs6s<cccccksec ve WEN ee Seam, 
pata siiiaod O  Seaeesebcsawene se i eee 
eae leaeeate @ psscssccccscoes Me & Bunuall & Co, 
ties Omens Ke ORNeE Oss a ee 
eee covcee Kingston,...... seseee .. Folger Rrothers, 
EEG reer ec acuencaaratatcas Evan Jon: s, 


The names of these firms, with a large number of others, with the name of the 
New-York correspondent of each, will appear in the “ VEnenavis AND Bankgas’ 
ALMANAC For 1865,” now in preparation for publica:iou in December next, 
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BANK ROBBERIES, FRAUDS, &e. 


New-Yorx.—Shortly after 12 o’clock at night, recently. an attempt was made to 
rob the National Bank of Fishkill. A gentleman was passing along the street, and 
thought he heard an explosion, He -upposed it proceeded from a fire, and com. 
menced to cry out fire! On hearing his cry two young men leaped out of the back 
window of the bank, and made off; and athird one, on watch outside, also decamped, 
The alarm being given, they were soon arrested, and proved to be three bovs of the 
village. Their names are Hveues, McCavity and Beorn, On examinati n of the 
bank it proved that they had pried open the outsi-Je door, and had blown open the 
fire-door of the large safe. At this point their operations were interru,ted as ex- 
plained above. 


Detawaret.—The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Milford, Del., was robbed 
Sunday night, Augu-t lith, of everything in its building. A telegram was just 
received by the Bak of North America tu refuse payment of its notes until fuituer 
orders. 


New-York City.—Notwithstanding the many robberies which have been com. 
mitted during the past few months by confidence men, and the warnings which 
have been given in the newspapers, there seems to be some few men left, who, 
either from want of caution, or from excessive carelessness, still trust their pro- 
perty in the hands of boys not old enough tu take proper care of it, and thus give 
these men a chance to cperate still further. Recently in August, as is the impru- 
dent custom of many of our down-town merchants, a small boy was sent by his em- 
ployer with a bag containing $5.000 in gold, intended for a broker in Wall-street. 
Arriving at the «ffice of the broker, the boy pluced the gold on the counter, but 
was told by a person behind it that the principal was not in, and that he (the 
speaker,) had nothing to do with the office business, A man who was stand ng out- 
side of the counter, and who prubably heard this reply. approached the bey, saying, 
“ All right, sonny, leave the bag; they all know me; I’ll’tend to it for you, and 
see it’s all right” The unsuspecting boy glad to be relieved of his charge, and 
also of the necessity of waiting, left the office, thinking, of course, that every hing 
was all right, aod that the stranger was a very gentlemanly man, A few moments 
after the stranger also left, and the bag of gold went with him, Neithet man nor 
money have heen heard of since. 

This, it would seem, should be a warning to all persons not to send gold or valu- 
ables by small boys or other irres; o:sitle parties, who can be easily duped or 
swindled. So muiny similar cases have occurred, however, an] so may wa'n 
ings have been given, that it seems scarcely probable this one should have much 
effect. 


New-Jersey.—An attempt to rob the Passaic County Bank, at Patterson, N. J.. in 
August, was thwarted by a dru: ken fellow who, about midnight, threw him-elf on 
the steps to sleep, His foot struck the door, and the robbers leaped from the win- 
dow, leaving behind their tools and powder. 


Orictvatity AND Dectston.—Among t!ose qualities of human nature which re- 
spect only the command of means, without a:y necessary regard to the g-od or 
bad ends for which they are employed, the two highest seem indispu'ably to he 
original thought to decisive character, The former —— to sway in the world 

H 


of speculation—the latter in that of action; but in truth they cannot be so distin- 
guished. ‘Ihere is no greatness in active life without originality: there is no sue- 
cess in study without decision. The cul ivatiin of every science, and the practice 
of every art, are, in fact, a species of action, and require ardent zeal, and unsha\cn 
courage, and i: flexible perseverance, as much. at least, as the pursui's of int: rest or 
ambition. Originality can hardly exist without vigor of character, since no man 
can invent or di-cover, without the power of resisting the temptations and over- 
coming the obstacles which prevent intense and continued thought. ‘Ihe discoverer 
or inventor may, indeed, be most eminently wanting in decision in the gene. al con- 
cerns of life, but he must possess it in those pursuits in which he is successful.— 
Sir James Mackintosy, 





Notes on the Money Market. 


Notes on the flonen ftlarket, 


New-Yorn, Aveust 20, 1864, 
Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 2784 @ 279. 


Tue money market for August has been more quiet than that of July, owing in part to the 
fres and large expenditures by the government, and to the renewed confidence felt among capi- 
talists as to the enlarged means of the Treasury to meet its wants. An official report, under date 
16th inst , shows that $75,865,000 had been negotiated of the ten-forty bonds (out of $200,000,000,) 
under the act of March 8, 1864; and that $55,651,950 three year Treasury notes have been issued, 
under the acts of March, 1863, and June, 1864. The general results of the Treasury operations to 
this date are as follow: 

Principal, Interest, 

Debt bearing interest in coin,......... saciid eakmitas $ 885,358,191 $ 53,625,513 

Bearirg interest in paper,.............+ 435,013,141 . 22,412,652 
United States notes, fractional currency, &c.,.... 529,343,221 ° eee 


Total, August 16, 1864, $ 1,849,714,553 oe $ 76,083,165 


It would be well for the Secretary to give six per cent. bonds to holders of certificates of indebt- 
edness. The latter now amount to $186,000,000, which must otherwise be met by an increased 
volume of paper money. 

The foreign export of gold since January last amounts to $1,000,000, which is a heavy drain 
upon the resources of the country, to meet excessive importations from abroad. The current 
rates for bills on Europe keep pace with the high price of gold in the market, which, during the 
present month. has ranged from 150 to 162 per cent. premium over legal tender money. The 
highest rate for sixty day bills on London has been 300. For the steamer of to-day the rates on 
London for bankers’ bills are 2783¢ @ 279; Paris, 2.05 @ 2.0234 franes per dollar; Antwerp, 2.05 
@ 2.0334 ; Amsterdam, 102 @ 104 cents per guilder; Bremen, 199 @ 200g cents per rix dollar; 
Hamburg. 9144 @ 9244 cents per mare banco; Frankfort, 102 @ 104; Prussian thalers, 1S1k @ 
183}¢. The following table represents the fluctuations in foreign exchanges at New-York since 
the middle of April, payable in paper: 

* Paria, Amsterdam, Bremen. Hamburg. 

1864. London} Frances Cente Cents Cents per 

per doll, perguilder. perrixdoll, mare banco, 
April 16,.... 191 @192  .. 2973 @ 2.9246 .. T14¥ @i24% .. 18734 @ 139 .. 634 @ 65 
“  28,.... 19136 @ 1926 .. 2.9736 @2.924 .. 72 @iBy .. 133 @139 .. yy @ HUY 
“ 80,.... 1953¢ @ 196% .. 2.9245 @2.85 .. 7 - 141 @142_.. G4 @ OB 
7,.... 190 @19048 .. 3.00 @2.95 .. 7 ®7 -. 13744 @ 1384 .. 63 @ 64 
“ 14,.... 188 @189 .. 3.014% @ 2.98% .. 10% 7 .. 13555 @ 1364 .. 624 @ 684 
“ 21,.... 198 @199 .. 2.873 @2.81% .. 7 «. 1424 @ 143 6 @ 66 
-- 206 @20T_ .. 2.764 @ 2.12% .. - 146 @14T .. 67 QUIK 
208% @ 208% .. 2.7346 @270 .. ‘ -» 14835 @ 149% .. 684 @ 69 
- 218 @219% .. 260 @2.58% .. . 155 @156 .. 71 @i2 
21434 @ 21534 .. 2.6646 @ 2.633 .. - 154 @ 155 - 10 @ 71 
-. 23546 @ 2363 .. 2.45 @240... oo oo @we ~~ OW 
- 75 @O0 .. «. @ aw « « « 188 @190 - @.. 
289 @291_ .. 2.0234 @1.9T¥% .. om ... @ « - 9 @9 
271 @ 2723 .. 2064 @2.05 ..102 @105 .. 28 @ 2 - 8 @90 
@ i @. ~ @ as @ . @ 
oo. 272 @27T4 .. 215 @210 .. 9936 @10038 .. 19136 @ 194 - 8 @s9y 
-- 2891 @283., 2.0837 @2.00 ..102 @'04 .. 198 @200 .. Ww @ 984 
«++ 27536 @ 27634 .. 2.06% @2.05 ..101 @10234.. 196 @19S .. 9 @92 
- 27536 @279.. 2.05 @ 2.0238 ..102 @104 ..199 @20KW .. Wy @ 924 


= te wD 


DD 
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The demand for government se urities, both abroad and at home, has received a fresh impulse 
during the month, It is known that amorg German capitalists there has recently arisen more 
active inquiry for our six per cents, The amount of these bonds sent abroad is, of course, un- 
known: it is an und: reurrent which is felt in money circles, but its full force cannot be ascertained, 
The general result is, that the six per cents of 1SS1 have reached 110 during the past month. The 
five-twenty bonds are now quoted at 198% @ 109; Certificates of indebtedness, 95 @ 96. In State 
loans we note some inquiry fur Louisiana, at #n advance from 70 to 73; Missouri sixes, from 66 to 
68 ; North Carolina sixes, from 57 to 60; Virginia, from 53 to 54; Illinois war fund bonds, at six 
per cen’., are quoted $7 @ 98; Indiana war bonds, 97 @ 100; Ivwa war loan, seven per cents, 100 
@ 105; Maine war loan, six per cents, 1003 @ 101; Maryland six per cents, 113 @ 115; Massa- 
chusetts five per cents, 116 @ 118; Union loan, five per cents, 184 @ 135; Michigan six per cents, 
100 @ 103. 

We annex the highest cash prices offered, for eight weeks past, at the dates named, for the goy- 
ernment and leading State securities in this market: 


June 2th, July 5th. 12th. 19th. 26h. Aug. 2d. 9th, 16th, 


U.S. 6’s.1881,coupons,... 112 .. 10834 .. 194... 1029%% .. 105% .. 106% .. 107... 108% 
U. 8. & per conte, 1674,..... 108 .. 6 «100 ..10 .. DW . W@W ./ MW wR 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1SS6,.... 106 .. 110 .. 111 .. 1182 .. 112) «2 112) 4. 112)—.. 119 
Kentucky 6 percents,..... 110 ..110 ..112 ..105 ..112 ..112 = «.. 112 
Indiana 6 percents,...... 97 .. 9T .. - 6 . BW .. DW wo B 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents. 95 .. 100 «- 10246 .. 101% .. 1014 .. 100 
Virginia 6 per cents, @ . @ « - SB . BS .. B .. SE 
California 7 per cents.1877, 152 .. 161 =... am «Se «Be . we 

North Carolina 6 percents, 59 .. 59 .. os iw Bw OS uw @ 
Missouri 6 per cents,...... 70 .. 67 .. i ce Te ce Eas 
Louisiana 6 per cents,.... 70 .. 7 . ao Re BP ua Bia DB a @ 
Tennessee 6 per cents,.... 563% .. 64 .. 56%... 57 .. 5S .. 56%... 56%... BT 


In rail-road shares the market has been moderately sctive during the month, without any estab- 
lished improvement in prices, The leading companies all report a large business for the month, 
and heavy receipts compared with July and August, 1863. The rates of freight have, by general 
consent, been advanced so as to be more remunerative. New-Jersey Rail-Road shares are held at 
170 @ 180; Hartford and New-Haven, 215 @ 220; Buffulo and State Line, 204 @ 206; I’ennsylva- 
nia Rail-Road, 143 @ 144; Boston and Worcester, 160 @ 165; Western, (Mass.,) 16S @ 170; Little 
Miami, 140 @ 150; Delaware and Lackawanna, 260 @ 270. 

We annex the current cash quotations for leading rail-road shares in this market within the 
past two months, at the dates named: 


July 5th, 12th. 19th. 26h. Aug 2d, 9th, 16th, 


N. Y. Central R. R. shares. -. 135}3¢ .. 18834 .. 188% .. 180¥¢ .. 181} .. 131% 
N. Y. and Erie R. R. shares,...... 113}g .. 1183¢ .. 1183g .. 110% .. 11239 .. 1:83 .. 118% 
Harlem R, R. shares,  « @ «Te « SS 285 .. 285 .. 285 
Reading R. R. shares. 189 =... 1288 .. 198 .. 185K .. 187K .. 186% .. 187% 
Hudson River R. R. shares,....... 185 .. 125 .. 1274¢ .. 129¥¢ .. 181 .. 182% .. 
Michigan Central R. R. shares. 1374 .. 1384 .. 188% .. 1864 189 — tw. «140 
Michigan Southern R, R.shares,, 924 .. 91 .. 83 .. S6KW.. 89% .. 91%... 
Panama R. R. shares,............ 255 .. 255 .. 255 .. 255 255 =... 255 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. shares,.. 114 .. 109 ..109 .. 118 CS ee 

Illinois Central R. R. shares,..... 180 .. 1293¢ .. 124 .. 127% .. 12939 .. 131 
Cleveland and Toledo kK. R.,..... 185 .. 182% .. 1853 .. 187 .. 185... 183 

Chicago and Rock Island R. R.,.. 112 .. 110% .. 109 .. 1!2 . 118% .. 114% .. 
Galena & Chicago R. R. shares,... 188 .. 1388 ..188 .. 188 MO «MM 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy,.. 182 .. 180% .. 12549 .. 180 .. 180 .. 1805 .. 
Pacific Mail Steamship shares,.... 260 .. 260 .. 260 .. 280 .. 280 .. 280 


The stringency in the money market, reported in our last No., was speedily relieved by the 
large volume of dividends during the month of July and the government expenditures of the 
month. The subscriptions to the government loans during the month of August have absorbed a 
large amount of the surplus capital accumulated here for account of banks, bankers and capitalists 
in the interior, At one period in July the negotiation of commercial paper was difficult under 10 
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per cent, per annum, and loans on stock collaterals ranged from 9 to 15 per cent. The market has 
since recovered, and money is now abundant at 7 @ 8 per cent. on good commercial paper, and 6 
@ 7 per cent. on demand with stock collaterals. 

For rail-road bonds we observe the following quotations : 


Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked 
New-York Central 6’s,........ ...119 120 | Chi. and North West’nsink’gfand,.110 112 
do. do. 122 do, do. interest,....104 105 
do, do. » & 11336 do, do, extended, ..10z 102 
do. do. _ do, do, 1st mort., ..10384% 1034 
do. do. 7s, 1864,.......1033¢ 104 do, do, 2d do, ..105 105 
do. do. 1's, 1876,. 180+ 133 | Hannibal & St. Joseph Land Grant,100 100 
do. do. do. conv.,.1324 — do, do. 2d mort.,...100 100 
Erie, Ist mortgage, 1868,.......... 116 | Lackawanna and Western 8’s,.....1123¢ 115 
do, 2d do, Micccesanws _ Del., Lackawanna and Western Ist,.112 121 
do, 2d do. 7 135 do. do, 2d, .128 _ 
do, 8d do. ‘ 131}¢ | Toledo and Wabash, 1st mortgage,.1033¢ 105 
do, 4th do, exe 122 do. extended,....1023¢ 104 
do, 5th do, $ _ do. 2d mortgage,, 90 
Buffalo and Erie, 1st mortgage,... 114 do. interest, 
Hudson River, 1st mortgage, 1193¢ do equipment, .. 75 
do, 24 do. 181 Prairie du Chien,...............2. 
do, 8d do. sndiee BOB PORN eis scincescc sce R 
do. WO. icdxssuas _ 934% | do, 2d mortgage, ... 
do, 1014 | Rock Island, Ist mortgage, 
Harlem, 1st mortgage,............. 120 | Toledo Sinking Fund,.............114 

do. 2d do. 1083¢ | New-Jersey Central, 1st mortgage, .105 

do, 8d do. _ do, do. 2d do, 110 
Reading, 1866,....... Paneer _ Fort Wayne, Ist mortgage,........ 

Michigan Central 8’s,........ .... 140 do, 24 = do, 
do. lst mort., new,... 140 do 8d 
Burlington and Quincy §'s, 140 | Pittsburg, 2d mortgage, 
Michigan Southern 7’s, 2d mort.... 107 du 8d = do, 
do, Goshen 103 do. 4th do, 
do, Sinking Fund,.1153¢ 116% | Mississippi and Missouri Land, .... 
Pacific, guaranteed by Missouri,... 65 | Chicagy und Alton Sinking Fund, ..101 
Illinois Central 7’s,,.... 3 133 do, 1st mortgage, ..115 
Alton and Terre Haute, Ist mort... — 115 do. 95 
do, do, 2d preferred, 91 93 | Ohio and Mississippi, 1st mortgage, 97 - 
do, do. Income, .... 85 85 Milwaukie and St. Paul,........... 96 99 
La Crosse, Milwaukie and Indiana,. 4) 45 

The amount of specie at present in the vaults of the New-York Sub-Treasury is nearly fourteen 
millions of doliars, The present gold-bearing public debt of the United States is $8$5,358,191, in- 
volving an interest charge in gold of $53,725.513. The customs revenue in gold of the past fiscal 
year was $103,218,192. Notice 1s given by the Treasury that hold rs of five-twenties and of ten- 
forties can receive the gold for their November and September coupons, without abatement, on 
application at the Sub-Treasury, New-York city, This will give circulation to a portion of the 
surplus now held, and at present of no use to the government, 

There are numerous public loans brought forward, among which we enumerate the following: 

I. Mr. Brennan, C mptroller, invites subscriptions for $2,000,000 bonds of New-York county, 
bearing six per cent. interest, and rede: mable in 1865, to | ay fur volunteers, 

Il, Mr. Brennan also invites bids for $500.0 0 Volun.eer Soldiers’ Family Aid Fund bonds, 
bearing six per cent. interest, and redeemable in 1574, 

Ill. M. T. Brennan, the Ci'y Comptroller of New-York, gives notice of the redemption of 
$946,700 of Soldiers’ Substitute and Relief Fund bonds, on Ist September, and invites bids until 
25th August for the same ameunt of six per cent. bi nds of the county of New-York, redeemable, 
$500,090 November 1st, 1880, and $446,70' Nevember Ist, 1851. 

IV. The Treasurer of Westchester County N. Y., invites bids for $675,000 seven per cent. bonds, 

V. The Finance Commitiee of Jersey City invite proposals until August 30, for $243,000 seven 
per cent. coupon bonds vo! thut city, redeemuble in L>>9. 
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VI. The Committee on Bonds of Richmond County, N. Y., (Staten Island,) invite proposals for 
$250,000 seven per cent. coupon bonds of that county, redeemable in ten, fifteen or twenty-five 
years, at the optien of the bidders, 

VII. The Treasurer of the State at Delaware proposes to sell at public auction, at Wilmington, 
on Ist, 2d, 6th and 7th of September, $1,000,000 bonds of that State, redeemable in the year 1885, 
interest payable semi-annually. The debt of the State at present consists of $170,000 in bonds 
loaned to the Delaware Rail-Road Company, and $250,000 created f r war purposes. 

The New-York & Harlem Rail-Road Company advertise that they will pay, on 1st August, 186, 
$1,000,010 see: nd mortgage bonds of that Company. 

The London Money Mirket.—On Monday, July 25th, the Bank of England increased its mini- 
mum rate of discount from 6 to 7 per cent., and on the 8d August to 8 per cent. The London 
Times, of the 4th instant, offers in its city article the following judicious observations: 

“The Bank of England this morning raised their rate of discount from 7 per cent., to which it 
was advanced ten days ago, to8 per cent, Owing to the money market having been comparatively 
quiet during the past few days, the measure created surprise, but it is understood that, although 
the demand for disceunt in London has not this week been particularly heavy, the business at the 
leading branches has been large, thus causing the figures presented in the Guzette return to-night 
to be very unfavorable, The contraction of the circulation, from the withdrawal of gold, has now 
gone on uninterruptedly week by week since the middle of June, and there is still an active inquiry 
for specie for the Continent, which is imperfectly met by the arrivals trom other quarters, The 
only question, therefore, is whether the movements now adopted will prove sufficient. 

“ Afer the announcement of the advance in the rate, the applications at the bank were unim-. 
portant, but there can be no expectation of a permanent mitigation of pressure if the wild commit. 
ments which are fostered by the ‘ financ:ering’ of the new contract, banking and other companies 
is to be continued. The sole anxiety manilested by these concerns is to outstrip each other in the 
competition to be allowed to obtain subscriptions for the outlay of British capital in every part of 
the globe, and they must hold themselves prepared to pay, without hesitation, the price, whatever 
it may be, to which this competition will drive the article they are so ready to pour forth. It has 
been already proved that the charge of eight or nine per cent. has little influence in checking them; 
and so long, therefore, as these operations are carried on, every merchant should so regulate his 
transaciions as to be prepared for a day when twelve or fifteen per cent. will be the price de- 
manded for the use of capital by those who have been wise enough to keep it in hand. 

“This result is so plainly to be foreseen, that it will be idle for any one to complain when the 
time of trial ball arrive. Symptoms already abound, and every one who has any insight into the 
discount business of the metropolis is perfectly aware, that a class of paper is even now extensively 
in circulation which become altogether unnegotiable under such circumstances, It depends en- 
tirely upon the banks, finance companies and discount establishments whether a crisis shall be pre- 
cipitated this autumn, The probability is, that by now drawing up tightly, the threatened evil 
may be averted; but the harvest and the cotton question are full of uncertainties, and we are ap- 
proaching a period of the year when the course of the money market is usually most critical. 
Those, therefore, who henceforth run into mischief will do so with their eyes open; and if the ad- 
venturers who daily concoct prospectuses still find credulous followers, it may be heped that the 
rational portion of the commercial public will take precautions, so that these parties alone may 


suffer.” 


DEATHS. 


At Grorcetown, D. C., Thursday, July 2ist, aged eighty-five years, Grorar Por, for many 
years Cashier of the Branch Bank of the United States at Mobile, until the expiration of the 
charter in the year 1836. ' 

At New-York, Tuesday, July 19th, in the seventy-sixth year of his age, Josrrpn Kernocnan, 
Esq., Pre-ident of the Fulton Bank, New-York City, from June 16th, 1855, until January Ist, 1860. 

At New-York City, Thursday, August 11th, aged seventy-three years, James McCatt, Esq., 
President of the Metropolitan Bank from its organization in April, 1851, till April, 1857. 





